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At the Opening of Tufts College 


6 YN every possible occasion I stress the fact that the main 
@ J} function of the college is the development of the intel- 

lectual life. But we who ate charged with responsibil- 
ity for administration and for teaching in the college recognize that 
the intellectual life may not be lived with profit to the individual 
or with benefit to society unless the whole man has been developed. 
. . . Itis understood now that emotions are to a considerable degree 
under control, that they may be stimulated deliberately and that it 
is part of a man’s duty to subject himself to desirable and suitable 
stimuli. In our striving for all-round development we may not 
neglect this important emotion which I have defined as synonymous 
with religion. Tnerefore we ask you to assemble here in this chapel 
and make your response to that request a condition of the degree 
which will be conferred at the end of your course. We appreciate 
that the relig ous emotion may not always respond to stimulus. We 
make no attempt to compel you to worship. To do so would be to 
attempt the impossible. We do not ask you to subscribe to any 
doctrine or accept any dogma. We do not ask ycu even to accept 
the code of ethics which we shall develop here and which is pre- 
sented to you with no other purpose than that you shall criticize it 
and compare it with your own ideas of right and wrong. But we 
do expect you to come here appreciating the spirit and purpose of 
the service and recognizing its values. 

President John A. Cousens. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its prdecessors (1819 to 1897) the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
Granville Hicks. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
publie library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate cur 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenrore 6570 
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The Opening of Tufts College 


At the exercises in Goddard Chapel 
at the opening of the college year, Presi- 
dent Cousens spoke as follows: 

“T chose to read the solemn and sonor- 
ous cadences (Psa. 45) of the ancient 
psalmist to which you have just listened 
because they are symbolic of and in 
harmony with the spirit and purpose 
which animates our daily chapel services, 
of which this is the first for the new year, 
and I chose to read them also because 
they serve as an appropriate background 
for what I have to say in the few minutes 
in which I am to address you. My subject 
is religion. Religion has been a very 
potent factor in all the slow processes 
which constitute the evolution of society, 
and yet religion has been very much mis- 
understood in past years, and there is 
now much taking of the shadow for the 
substance, much confused thinking about 
religion. If a simple definition of religion 
were to be given it might he stated thus: 
Religion is the consciousness of a rela- 
tion between the human and the divine, 
between man and the infinite, but in my 
conviction religion is primarily an emo- 
tion. There is a feeling almost universal 
of something above and beyond our human 
limitations, unknown, unknowable, in- 
scrutable, not to be circumscribed. This 
feeling is the genesis of the religious emo- 
tion, which when it registers upon the 
conscious mind is followed by three com- 
mon reactions—first, worship, then af- 
firmation of belief readily evolved into 
dogma and doctrine, and third, the formu- 
lation of a code of ethics. 

“On every possible occasion I stress the 
fact that the main function of the college 
is the development of the intellectual life. 
But we who are charged with responsikility 
for administration and for teaching in the 
college recognize that the intellectual life 
may not be lived with profit to the in- 
dividual or with benefit to society unless 
the whole man has been developed. And 
so the college is organized to promote 
not merely intellectual work but to de- 
velop good manners, good health and 
good morals. It happens that much more 
is known concerning the emotions and 
their importance in connection with what 
an individual is and what an individual 
may become than was known only a few 
years ago. It is understood now that 
emotions are to a considerable degree 
under control, that they may be stimulated 
delikerately and that it is part of a man’s 
duty to subject himself to desirable and 
suitable stimuli. In our striving for all- 
round development we may not neglect 
this important emotion which I have de- 
fined as synonymous with religion. There- 
fore we ask you to assemble here in this 
chapel and make your response to that 
request a condition of the degree which 
will be conferred at the end of your course. 
We appreciate that the religious emotion 


may not always respond to stimulus. We 
make no attempt to compel you to worship. 
To do so would be to attempt the im- 
possible. We do not ask you to subscribe 
to any doctrine or accept any dogma. We 
do not ask you even to accept the code 
of ethics which we shall develop here 
and which is presented to you with no 
other purpose than that you shall criticize 
it and compare it with your own ideas of 
right and wrong. But we do expect you 
to come here appreciating the spirit and 
purpose of the service and recognizing 
its values. We use Christian symbols 
and Christian literature, not because we 
fail to appreciate that truth and inspira- 
tion are to be found in other religious 
organizations, but because this is a Chris- 
tian country where the speech, the litera- 
ture and the ceremonies of the Christian 
Church are the most readily understood 
and appreciated. We make use of them 
in the same way and for similar reasons 
to those which lead us to the use of our 
mother tongue. 

“There is a very old tradition in this 
college and in many other colleges under 
the dictates of which those students who 
pride themselves upon being typical col- 
lege men, who like to be thought of as red 
blooded and 160 per cent college students, 
shall resent the chapel requirement, shall 
evade it on every possible occasion, and 
shall even go so far as to indulge in mild 
revolt against it. I do not know how this 
tradition arose. It was present here 
when I was a student, thirty years ago, and 
was not new then. I suspect it had no 
very creditable beginning, and I am very 
sure that the time has come to lay it aside. 
As we look forward to the new year to- 
gether it is my hope, since you have 
advantage over all who have been stu- 
dents here before because you build upon 
the foundations which they laid, that you 
may determine that this tradition shall no 
longer prevail and that you will go to 
chapel appreciating the purpose of the 
service and determined to secure for your- 
selves the value which it contains.” 

* * 

MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS’ 

MEETING 


An all-day, state-wide Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, which this year will take largely the 
form of an Institute, will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mon- 
day, Oct. 25. Following is the program: 

10 a. m. Devotions, Rev. Percy T. 
Smith. 10.30. Address: “The Spring- 
field Survey as a Symptom of Church Life 
in New England,’ Rev. E. Tallmadge 
Root, Executive Secretary Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. 11 to 12. In- 
stitute groups. 1. “The Order of Wor- 
ship,”’ Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt. 2. “The 
Minister’s Study as a Workshop,” Rev. 
Charles C. Conner. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ef His Son, 
‘Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible ai containizg 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is ruquired as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


OUT OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


FE shall publish very soon a review of a book 
which comes to us out of the great Middle 
West. It is “Sectarian Shackles,” by Libbie 

Miller Travers. 

She makes us see what a hotbed of ultra-secta- 
rianism the Middle West has been for the past fifty 
years or more, and what forces have been at work 
modifying that sectarianism. 

Many denominational officials testify that their 
people are liberal on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards 
but “‘conservative in the Middle West.”’ 

Born on a farm in the Middle West, growing 
up in one of the towns of the Middle West, living her 
married life in ofie of the great cities of the Middle West, 
Mrs. Travers knows the region whereof she writes. 
From the first it has been, she says, ‘‘a veritable 
hotbed of sectarianism.’’ And she adds: ““There prob- 
ably is not another section of equal extent and popu- 
lation that could furnish so long a list of separate and 
distinct religious bodies. It would be hard to find on 
the globe a sect or cult that is not represented be- 
tween the Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains, 
and it is perfectly shocking how many of them are not 
imported but are indigenous in this territory.” 

Our Universalist churches in the Middle West 
have been few and widely separated as a rule. In 
many places they have been weak and struggling. 
Some have had to close their doors. But one of the 
interesting things about the book is the revelation 
it makes of the influence they have exerted here and 
there, through both individuals and the organization. 

The young principal of a ‘““Normal and Scientific 
Institute,” quite isolated probably, freely gives his 
thought, his time, his books, to his young assistant, 
and eventually she blossoms out into a strong, noble 
woman who through her life and through ‘“‘Sectarian 
Shackles” sends her ideas broadcast. We identify 
him before the book ends as one of our Universalist 
leaders of to-day. There are a dozen or more refer- 
ences to Universalists in the book, all appreciative. 

We never have had a mortgage on our ideas of 
tolerance, good-will and denominational unity. They 
date far back to the origin of Christianity, and in 
primitive form back beyond that. But we are not 
egotistical when we express our joy that we have 
had some influence in leavening the sectarian lump 
with something bigger and broader. We wonder 


sometimes, however, if we realize the danger we are 
in, both in the Middle West and elsewhere, of becom- 
ing a part of an unleavened lump. 

If we are in an environment of intense sectarian- 
ism we may react from it or we may embrace it. 
Especially if we are small, unpopular and driven in 
upon ourselves by ostracism, we may get very in- 
tense in our views about our church being “the only 
church,” our truth “‘the only truth,” our independent 
existence as a sect the only existence worth while. 

The world will make short shrift of Universalist 
sectarians. Nobody will need to fight them. A 
general laugh will do the business. We must not let 
ourselves be maneuvered into a position where the 
snuffers of ridicule can extinguish our light. 

There is not much danger of our. going into a 
union where our ideals will be submerged. There 
is much more danger of our waking up some day to 
find a dozen sects which have a dozen times as many 
Universalists as we have and are far ahead of us in 
the distinctive job of proclaiming the impartial love 
of God for all His children. 

* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
OUNG PEOPLE’S DAY is to be observed Sun- 
day, Nov. 14, instead of in January as here- 
tofore. 

The National Y. P. C. U. is busy making prepara- 
tions to observe this day in every Union in the fellow- 
ship, and part of the preparation is an invitation to 
the ministers and adult members of the church to 
help observe it. 

The object of the special day is to call the atten- 
tion of the young people to the advantages of member- 
ship and the opportunities for service in the Y. P. 
C. U., to get support for the Union and to create a 
public sentiment in the churches which will help 
the Union do its work. 

There are other objectives more important than 
these. 

They are concerned with the ideals and achieve- 
ments of the so-called youth movements throughout 
the world, the relation of Universalist young people 
to such movements, the religious culture of the mem- 
bers of the Union, and a study of the things to which 
young people can give their lives so as to make them 
count. 

Young People’s Day wisely observed will strength- 
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en all our churches and, what is more important, will 
help many a young person find himself, his true work 
in the world and the relation that work bears to a 
great common cause. 

* * 


SWIFTLY CHANGING DETROIT AND OUR 
CHURCH THERE 


ANY of us may not like the present day ten- 
dency toward the growth of great cities, the 
concentration of population in closely packed 

masses, but it looks as if we would have to make the 
best of it. It is one of the products of our industrial 
age, and that, Gandhi to the contrary, is a period 
that we can’t simply back away from. We must 
fight our way through to something better on the 
other side. As long as we must have cities it is up to 
us to make those cities the best possible, to provide 
efficient government, recreational facilities, decent 
living conditions. We are beginning to realize that 
these things can be done. There is a new attitude 
being manifested. The increasing popularity of the 
city manager plan is an indication of the revolt of 
city dwellers against machine politics. The com- 
munities of small, individual houses which are spring- 
ing up everywhere in connection with large industrial 
plants are a long step ahead of the old-fashioned 
tenements. 

One of the most rapidly growing cities in the 
United States is Detroit. Only thirteenth in size 
among our cities in 1900, it is now the fourth. A 
recent issue of the World’s Work published several 
articles on Detroit. We may not accept at full face 
value all that some of the enthusiastic writers say, 
but they make us see what a perfectly colossal job 
the municipal authorities of that city have had to 
tackle in providing streets, schools, sewers, for this 
great aggregation of swiftly growing communities. 
Mr. Strother tells us something about what they 
have tried to do and how they have done it. Be- 
cause wages there are high and hours of labor are 
short the “common man” has more than the average 
amount of time for leisure and recreation. ‘Cultural 
opportunities for all,” says Mr. Strother, “‘are pro- 
vided by a magnificent free public library and num- 
erous branch libraries, by free classes in the arts and 
crafts, by free symphony concerts, by free exhibitions 
of classical and contemporaneous art. Recreation is 
provided for the masses upon school yards and play- 
grounds and in the fifty public parks. The school 
buildings are used after school hours for art ex- 
hibitions, lectures for old and young, neighborhood 
gatherings for civic discussions and political meet- 
ings.”” The place of the tenement has been taken in 
Detroit, according to Mr. Strother, by individual 
frame cottages, each with a front yard and a back 
yard and each connected with the city water main 
and sewer. Detroit has faced the problem of traffic 
congestion, he declares, and is spending eighteen 
million dollars widening its avenues. 

Whether the author of this article is exaggerat- 
ing or not, it is encouraging to think that work of 
this kind is even being attempted. A city ought to be 
a pleasant place to live. That idea has gripped the 
people of Detroit. They are seeking to discover 


what beneficial role each institution can be called 
upon to play. What is the place of the church in this 
general movement? Detroit Universalists have put 
that question up to themselves and are giving an em- 
phatic and very practical answer. They have adopted 
a program which includes an enlarged staff to relieve 
the pastor, Dr. Frank D. Adams, from routine and 
clerical work, a popular ‘‘Modernist’”’ Bible Class 
to reach the youth outside of the church, renovations 
in the parish house to provide plunges and billiard 
rooms, an equipped gymnasium and a bowling alley, 
a Sunday evening Bible lecture forum, a series of 
classes instructing in the history, organization, poli- 
ty and faith of the Universalist Church, and extensive 
advertising of all these things. The Detroit church 
is not going to be left high and dry. It is 7m things. 
It has placed itself in a position where it can help and 
be helped. Where it has to stand out against the pre- 
vailing current, as in the recent effort of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce to close churches to speakers 
representing the A. F. of L., it stands boldly for 
Christian principles. Where it can go with the crowd, 
it goes gladly in a spirit of team play. Where such a 
constructive attitude prevails there is a great future 
for cities and the churches in them. 
* * 


IN. THE FIELD OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


E often receive letters from spiritualists which 
deeply move us. Occasionally one is igno- 
rant and fanatical, but generally they come 

from people who have a great love and longing in 
their hearts, or the assurance that a divine revela- 
tion has been given them. 

Their basic contention is this: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.”’ “God created man to be 
immortal and made him to be an image of His own 
eternity.”’ Their faith is that God wants us to work 
out the problem of communicating with those who 
have ‘‘gone over” as well as the problems of race 
hatred, industrial disputes, individual wrong. They 
would like to have the Christian Leader give space to 
these matters, stimulate inquiry, and publish results. 

There is no significant book in this field which 
we are not willing to review. There is no important. 
happening that we are not willing to report. There 
is no “discovery” to which we are not willing to give a 
sympathetic ear. But probably for the majority 
who write to us what we can do will not be satisfac- 
tory. What to us are apparent phenomena to them 
are infallible revelations. What to us are hypotheses 
to them are indisputable facts. 

Many noble and beautiful souls have gone into 
the societies for psychical research both in Europe 
and in America, and into the Spiritualist churches. 
Attached to the movements also are some of the 
most pathetic intellectual wrecks, the most despicable 
charlatans. 

The fact that people of loose morals. or loose 
intellect attach themselves to a movement ought not 
to prejudice Universalists, for they have suffered 
that way themselves. Universalists insist that their 
gospel ship must not be judged by the barnacles that 
fasten themselves to it. And they try to do unto 
others as they would be done by. 
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The majority of Universalists brought into con- 
tact with the usual seances are interested but not 
convinced. Even the most unusual and effective 
mediums do not succeed in bringing down spirits 
who have anything of importance to say. To be sure, 
if the fact that they are spirits and not forms of pro- 
jection of the medium herself could be established, 
that would be of fundamental importance whether 
the spirits said anything illuminating or not. What 
these honest investigators are trying to do would 
affect profoundly every human being on earth if 
they could do it. 

Of the cruel charlatans who make money by 
preying on the love and loss of those who mourn their 
- dead we need say nothing. Both the law and the 
public sentiment of mankind deal with them. And if 
there be jurisdictions where they flourish for a time 
they can not last long. Their cheap tricks are exposed. 

To honest investigators who suffer from the 
’ prejudice which the charlatans create we extend sin- 
cere sympathy. More than that, we give them God- 
speed. They are pioneers of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
There is no locked door which it is not right to open. 
_ There is none which will not yield at last to the per- 
sistence, the courage, the intellectual and moral in- 
sight of the race. In this field of psychic research 
just now a tremendous service may be rendered by 
those who hold themselves well in hand, who will not 
yield to the cheap temptations of astounding the 
masses, who will not accept until things are demon- 
strated, who will not forsake the tested methods of 
science, and who will go on. 

* * 


A FOUNDATION FOR FAITH 


BRITISH scientist and cancer expert, Dr. 
John George Adami, who died recently, left a 
paper in which he said: 

“It was difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
the ruthlessness of a struggle with pain and misery 
with the existence of a beneficent God and immortality. 
But it is possible for the student of science, through the 
discipline of science, to acquire the conviction of these 
eternal verities without making use of the beautiful 
symbolism which is essential to many for the realiza- 
tion of the Godhead.” 

Dr. Adami died convinced of the existence of a 
directing principle. He had looked upon pain and 
suffering and misery, and his belief in the ultimate 
goodness of God had not wavered. He had found in 
science a rock upon which to build his faith. He needed 
no creeds or ceremonials or theological tenets to help 
him. He relied simply upon the underlying fact of 
God. Inthe very simplicity of his faith lay its strength. 


* * 


OUR MI SIONARY INTERESTS 


EXT week we shall publish a number of articles 
dealing with the Japan Mission and with 
missionary work in general. We have not 

chosen to label this issue a Japan mission number be- 
cause we believe that the most effective use of ma- 
terial dealing with this work is to print it when it is 
fresh, and we do not care to hold any of it up thatit 
may contribute to “a broadside.” However, with 
our churches about to present this cause to their 


members, it seems wise to lay special emphasis on the 
mission at this time. 

The Christian Century for some time has been 
trying to make us all see that the missionary work of 
all the churches is in for a series of drastic changes. 
In recent issues it has been dealing with the meetings 
of the International Missionary Council, which it 
calls “the highest official missionary body in the 
Protestant world.” 

The sessions were held at Rattvik, Sweden, last 
July. After stating the need of a new access of spirit- 
ual power in the life of the church everywhere, the 
“Missionary Council’’ lists these seven other needs 
or problems which the Christian Century says clearly 
tell us that the missionary enterprise is in for a period 
not of “slow ecclesiastical evolution” but of “‘religious 
revolution.” 

The eight problems are as follows: 


The need for a re-examination and restatement of 
the relation of Christianity to other faiths. 

The need for an enlistment of interest in the mission 
cause on the part of a younger generation not yet per- 
suaded. 

The need for a re-examination and restatement of 
the place and purpose of Christian schools in mission 
lands. 

The need for a new kind of literature wherewith to 
approach the thinking portions of non-Christian popu- 
lations. 

The need for a speeding up in the process of devolut- 
ing authority from western mission boards to indigenous 
churches. 

The need for a re-examination and restatement of 
the relation of Christianity to the problem of race. 

The need for a re-examination and restatement of 
the relation of Christianity to the problem of industry. 

* Ox 


A LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


NCE more we are brought face to face with the 
fact that the hirmg and firing of the officers 
and faculty of our state universities is in the 

last analysis a political matter. The Governor of 
Washington has dismissed the president of the State 
University, Dr. Henry Suzzallo. He has dismissed 
him summarily and after eleven years of service. 
Dr. Suzzallo, it seems, when he was on the Labor In- 
dustries Board during the war, made the mistake of 
proposing an eight-hour day for the workers. The 
Governor was at that time a big timber operator, 
and he resented such a suggestion. Later on when 
he became Governor the legislature passed over his 
veto a larger appropriation for educational institutions 
than he approved. He failed to carry through a 
proposition for a super-board to direct all educational 
institutions in the state. He found the University 
Alumni Association organized against him in all his 
educational policies. Finally he directed his attention 
to weeding out the Board of Regents of the uni- 
versity, until he had on it five of his appointees. These 
five voted for the dismissal of Dr. Suzzallo. The 
other two resigned in protest. 

The New York Times calls his dismissal “‘a leave 
of absence.”” It seems likely to be exactly that. 
One of the encouraging signs of the times is the in- 
creasing sensitiveness of the rank and file of the people 
to improper political interference in education. 
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Cruising Cross Country 
II Bits of Old History 


Johannes 


FOSQONG after the Madame and I were married we 
2 | discovered that my father’s people and her 
i mother’s people had _ been neighbors in 
Eos Monmouth County, New Jersey, in the 
eighteenth century. Then one day among some old 
papers in the Van Schaick home in Sharon, N. Y., I 
found a yellow and crumpled map of “William Van 
Schaick’s lands’ in New Jersey, “protracted by 
James Holmes on a scale of ten chains to an inch, 
April the 5th, 1762.” It showed a farm at the inter- 
section of Hop River and Big Brook. With the help 
of a modern map and a brother-in-law who knows 
history, one day we indulged in the fascinating pas- 
time of running down and locating with reasonable 
exactness at least one of the homesteads my fore- 
fathers left in May, 1791, to settle new places up in 
New York State. 

The waters which flow by The Sedges come down 
from that old Van Schaick farm not over ten or 
twelve miles above our summer home. More than 
that, our forefathers had to sail by our point, Black 
Point, to get there. 

The story is connected with an interesting chapter 
oi history. The Dutch (or Hollanders) settled New 
York, then called Nieuw Amsterdam, soon after 1624. 
They came in such numbers that soon they were 
crowding one another on the lands of Long Island. 
One of their number settled in New Jersey after 1650 
and eveniually through him news began to trickle 
back to the Dutch of Long Island about rich farming 
jJands down there. Then the Dutch lost control of 
Manhattan and New York, to the English, and the 
clashes between the Dutch and English exasperated 
many of the former and made them dissatisfied where 
they were. Migration to New Jersey in numbers 
began soon after 1674, when for the second time Hol- 
Jand had to hand New York over to England. A 
Hollander, William of Orange, took the throne of 
England in 1690, and it seemed as if the Dutch on 
Lond Island and in New York would settle down 
contented. They drove out adherents of James II, 
the deposed King of England, and put in Jacob Leisler 
as governor, “‘a plain, sincere man without any ex- 
perience in political intrigue or duplicity.” The old 

gang whom he supplanted, helped by the difficulty of 
communication with Great Britain, contrived to make 
it appear that Leisler was the head of a Dutch ring 
to upset English rule. When the first governor ap- 
pointed by King William came over, they had Leisler 
thrown into prison and eventually hanged. This 
happened May 16, 1691. Long Island, where Leisler 
was very popular, was swept by a wave of anger and 
fear, and numbers of Dutch packed up and left. 
The New Jersey proprietors were offering liberal 
terms to settlers, and the movement in that direction 
received a great impetus. 

As one slips swiftly out of New York to- day 
under the Hudson or over the Hudson, and then under 
the Palisades and over the Jersey meadows, it is 


‘ 


interesting to recall that these meadows or marshes 
were an impassable barrier 250 or even 150 years ago 
and until some time after the American Revolution. 
To get to the solid ground of New Jersey one had to take © 
boat and travel down New York harbor. For north- | 
ern New Jersey one turned west into Newark Bay, | 
and landed at what is now Elizabethport, or traveled 
north up the bay and into the Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers. That is the way the Romaines and other 
Dutch settlers went to the region of Hackensack. 
To get to Monmouth County travelers sailed down 
the bay. They could sail around the southern point 
of Staten Island to what is now Keyport, or they 
could cross Sandy Hook Bay and enter the mouth of 
the Shrewsbury River. At the junction of the Shrews- 
bury with the Navesink, just off our point, they could 
turn west up the latter stream, to what is now Red 
Bank, and continue past Red Bank to richer farms 
farther inland. That is the way that the Van Dorns, 
the Van Pelts, the Van Siclens, the Vander Veers 
and the others went from Long Island to New Jersey. 
My wife’s ancestors, the Tysons, and my BNCESLOFS, 
the Van Schaicks, went the same way. 

There are deluded people who urge me to ehanee 
my name, alleging that it is hard. Let me give the 
names of a few of these early Dutch who moved from 
Long Island to New Jersey, all direct ancestors of 
mine, and then see if my name is hard. There were 
Coert Stevense Van Voorhees and his daughter 
Neeltje Coerten Van Vorhees. There were Gerret 
Wolphetse Van Couwenhoven and Neeltje his daugh- 
ter, who married Roelof Martense Schenck. The 
Van Couvenhovens have become Conovers, but most 
of the rest of us have clung to the old Dutch names. 
It would be easy to stop here and get into a discus- 
sion of simplified spelling, or pause to permit some 
one to interject, “Why pay attention to ancestors? 
It’s what you are that counts.’’ We will admit these 
logical propositions without argument, and then go 
straight back to our main thesis that history is a fas- 
cinating and profitable study, whether it be the his- 
tory wrapped up in the termination of a word or the 
history of an old farmhouse or a family line. And to 
know nothing about these old Dutch settlers of New 
York and New Jersey is no more créditable to a man 
than to know nothing about Plymouth Rock or old 
Jamestown, or any other of the springs of our national 
life. 

Just what year it was that the Van Schaicks went 
to Monmouth County I do not know. The progenitor 
of the New Jersey branch is said to have been a 
Stephen Van Schaick, who came from Holland in 
1665, “father of Stephen, a lawyer of Monmouth 
County.” One of his sons was John and another was 
Francis, and this Francis is the first grandfather we 
begin to see clearly. In 1784, he took a pew in the 
Old Tennent Church, making therefor a subscription — 
of one pound. In 1735 he had children baptized. In 
the one place his name is put down Francis Van 
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Schoieck and in the other Francis Van Scheaik. 
John Van Schaick on the diagram of pews in this 
church made in 1755 is put down as John Vanscoyac, 
showing conclusively that in every generation there 
are devout men serving the church who can’t spell 
sunple words. William (1727-1808), a son of Francis, 
Koert (1757-1826), Joseph W. (1804-1880), and John 
(1840-1928), are responsible in part for me, my name 
and my characteristics. 

Many of the Dutch lived in what used to be 
called Pleasant Valley. It lies north of Freehold, 
the county seat of Monmouth County, and runs 
almost up to Matawan. By the time the American 
Revolution broke out these farmers had put their 
lands in a high state of cultivation. Koert Schenck, 
a great-ereat-great-grandfather, discovered marl on 
his farm, and this enriched his thinner fields and those 
of his neighbors. Most of these Dutch espoused the 
cause of the Colonists against Great Britain. The 
presence of the British in New York and the deep 
waters of Sandy Hook Bay and the Navesink River, 
exposed them to pillaging and plundering expeditions. 
Also there were dangerous outlaws called “the pine 


_ robbers,’”’ who lived in caves dug in the sides of sand 


hills near the margin of swamps and hidden by dense 
pine woods. Many are the lurid tales told of the 
Fentons, the Fagans, Barkers and others, who sallied 
forth in the darkness to burn and pillage and kill, 
and of the war of extermination the settlers waged 
upon them. Moving swiftly to-day on hard roads 
through the miles of beautiful pine woods near Lake- 
wood, one has to push oneself mentally to reconstruct 
the scenes of the old days when an enemy worse than 
the red man lurked in the underbrush. 

- At the residence of Captain Barnes Smock, also 
on Hop River, or Hop Brook as it is called to-day, 
the farmers had a four-pound signal gun. Whenever a 
raiding party was discovered this signal gun sum- 
moned them to defense. Then by a wild charge or an 
ambush they dealt with the invaders. As Beekman 
says in his “Early Dutch Settlers of Monmouth 
County,” ‘‘After three years of war had passed these 
quiet and hospitable farmers had become a stern 
faced, haggard band of desperate men. In that time 
many of them had fathers, brothers or sons who had 
starved to death in the British prisons of New York.” 
Many a time the alarm did not come soon enough, 
or the place attacked was too isolated, and the rob- 
bers were safely off with men, sheep, hogs, cattle, 
horses, before help could arrive. The young men en- 
listed and went to war. Young Koert Van Schaick, 
not yet eighteen when the Revolution broke out, 
marched off as “matross’” in Barnes Smock’s artillery 
regiment. Up in New York state, where Koert 
settled in 1791, we have his old musket with 1776 
scratched on the side. Just where he went we do not 
know from him. If more men of the Revolution had 
kept diaries, what gold mines those records would 
prove now. A war when it is on does not loom up in 
its true proportions. One’s own part is so much more 
a question of fire and food, of shelter and a place to 
sleep, than it is of the interest posterity may take in 
the experiences of the day. The middle division, to 
which his artillery company belonged, was a part of 
Washington’s army, and in action at the battles of 
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Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, Germantown and 
Monmouth as well as in a dozen lesser conflicts called 
“fights. 

The main current of war rolled back over these 
fields of New Jersey in 1778, when General Sir Henry 
Clinton left Philadelphia and started‘on his famous 
retreat to New York. Washington was after him like 
a flash and overtook and attacked him on June 28 
at Monmouth. Some historians put it down as an 
American victory, others as a British victory, and still 
others as a drawn engagement. At night the lines 
were about where they were in the morning, and in 
the night Clinton took advantage of the moonlight 
and stole away with his whole army. A contemporary 
French writer had it about right when he said that 
Washington won the victory but was frustrated in his 
design to prevent Clinton embarking for New York. 
and that Clinton, “although vanquished and flying, 
had secured all he had promised to himself.” It was 
a desperate battle, fought on one of the hottest days of 
the year, so that men died of thirst and fatigue. 
Washington’s plans were thrown into confusion, by 
the treachery of General Charles Lee, who ordered a 
retreat before the attack had developed. How Wash- 
ington met Lee and thundered a rebuke, how he took 
command in person and stopped the rout, how all 
day the battle surged back and forth, and how Knox, 
Lafayette, Wayne, Morgan and Molly Pitcher dis- 
tinguished themselves, every schoolboy knows, or 
ought to know. Clinton had a baggage train twelve 
miles along, and was especially vulnerable. If Wash- 
ington’s plans could have been carried out, Monmouth 
might have been made a great British disaster. 

There was another Van Schaick at the battle of 
Monmouth who had a general’s commission, General 
Goosen Van Schaick of Albany, a descendant of the 
patroon who settled Albany in 1649. He arrived at 
Monmouth on a mission to Washington, laid aside 
his rank and fought on foot all day. Probably he was 
a distant cousin of the young Koert who had come of 
age just two days before the battle. Whether the 
general and the matross ever met, whether they met. 
that day and never knew it, whether they ever recog- 
nized one another as kinsmen—these are among the 
infinite number of interesting things over which the 
shadows of time have settled forever. 

To get the full flavor of this battle one ought to 
read the report of Washington to Congress and the 
report of Clinton to Lord George Germaine, one 
written from Englishtown, July 1, and the other from 
New York July 5. 

An even more vivid experience is to go over the 
old battle field, visit the Tennent Church where the 
wounded were carried, and stop at Molly Pitcher’s 
well, or at the place in the road where Washington 
met Lee in full retreat. 

Closer by there are interesting bits of history also. 

The Morris family once owned thousands of 
acres in our part of New Jersey, including Black Point. 
One of the oldest houses in this part of the country is 
the home of my brother-in-law, Mr. Girard Romaine, 
which stands near the intersection of Navesink 
Avenue. and the road into our place. Here lived 
“Lewis Morris of Passage Point” (as Black Point 
used to be called), not the great Lewis Morris of 
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Jersey history but his cousin, himself a man of dis- 
tinction and a magistrate of the county. In this old 
rambling white house he was murdered by his slaves 
about 1696. Past his door jolted the heavy laden 
carts which carried bog iron from the region around 
Tinton Falls, to be loaded on boats at this place. The 
Lewis Morris who had such a long and stormy career 
in New Jersey politics and who became governor of 
the colony in 1788, lived at Tinton Falls, a few miles 
back on the Freehold Road, with his uncle and guard- 
ian, Colonel Lewis Morris, a veteran of Cromwell’s 
army, who started this iron business. Loyal as this 
Morris was to the crown, we find his grandson, Gou- 
verneur Morris of New York, serving in the Provincial 
Congress of New York and the Continental Congress, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, a friend 
of Washington, an active participant in all the affairs 
of the new republic. 

Intense as our political feelings may be to-day, 
it is not easy for us to sense the depth and strength 
of the feeling which divided men in Colonial and 
Revolutionary times. It is hard for some of the de- 
scendants of the Dutch of Monmouth County to say 
anything good about the Morris family in New Jersey. 

While the Dutch and English settlers away from 
the coast in New Jersey were “‘patriots,”’ the settlers 
near the coast, either from conviction or expediency, 
were “‘loyalists,”’ friendly to the British army. The 
first in those days were “‘Whigs,”’ the second “Tories.” 

No house stood on our exposed point in those days. 
It was covered with the dark cedars which gave it 
the name Black Point. 

Had one been stationed here in some secret out- 
look, what a panorama of war, of piracy, of murder and 
destruction, would have been unrolled from time to 
time. 

My favorite third-floor baleony at The Sedges, 
commanding a remarkable view of Sandy Hook and 
the Atlantic Ocean, of the two rivers, and of the 
Highlands, looks over many historic places. On 
Sandy Hook, Captain Kidd undoubtedly landed and 
may have buried treasure. To its thickets, the In- 
dians resorted for beach plums, or “plumbs,” as they 
are spelled in the old records, which grow there to 
this day. In 1678, Richard Hartshorne, troubled by 
their “‘doggs” killing his sheep, and “for peace and 
quietness sake,” bought all their alleged rights, “all 
the liberty and privileges of pluming on Sandy Hook, 
hunting, fishing, fouling, getting cannows, etc.”’ 

Watching through the years one could have seen 
the ocean break through the neck of the isthmus in 
1778 and change Sandy Hook into an island, close it 
up in 1800, and open it again in 1830, so that vessels 
could pass through the “‘old Shrewsbury inlet,” as it 
was called. Now it is closed and the government roads 
and railroads to the fort at the extreme end of Sandy 
Hook pass over the place through which “at certain 
stages of the tide the waters rushed with a tremendous 
roar.” 

Tragically also are Black Point and Gravelly 
Point across the river associated with the fate of the 
brave Captain Joshua Huddy, one of the most active 
~ and able leaders of the patriots of this section. Hud- 
dy, aided by a servant girl who loaded his guns, held 
off sixty Tories who attacked his home at Colt’s Neck, 
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until his house was in flames. This was in 1780. 
Forced to surrender, he was carried to the boats at 
Black Point. As they pushed off, Huddy leaped into 
the water and made his way to shore with a bullet in 
his thigh from his own friends, who were in close 
pursuit. His cry to them, “I am Huddy, I am Hud- 
dy,’’ sometimes seems to echo there still. For this is 
not all. Huddy two years later, commanding a block 
house at Tom’s River, was forced to surrender to an 
overwhelming force and carried to a guardship at 
Sandy Hook. Four days later he was taken ashore 
and hung at Gravelly Point at the foot of the High- 
lands a mile north of the lighthouse. 

At this same point, four years before, Clinton 
had embarked part of his army for “Sandy Hook 
Island,” where they felt safe. Clinton’s own report 
speaks of a bridge which he hastily built for the army 
to pass over, the sick, the wounded, the cattle, the 
horses having previously been transported. 

Chief Justice Morris of New Jersey, grandson of 
Lewis Morris, the Colonial governor, left a series of 
interesting letters which first were published in the 
Journal of the New Jersey Historical Society in June, 
1920. In one of them he says that in April, 1779, 
fifteen flat-bottomed boats landed 500 or 600 British 
near Red Bank on the North River, about two miles 
from Shrewsbury, having passed a party of the Con- 
tinental troops on Black Point under cover of the 
darkness and a thick fog that morning. 

There are many ghosts at The Sedges, only they 
are not fearful ones. As one walks out at night and 
looks over the river or at the lights far out at sea, 
as one leans against some old tree that has stood on 
Black Point for many a long year, one thinks of the 
feet, so long quiet, that have pressed the same soil, 
and the eyes, long closed, which have looked out on 
the same majestic scene. 

See “New Jersey Historical Collections,” Barber and Howe; 
“History of the Old Tennent Church,” Symmes; “Early Dutch 
Settlers of Monmouth County, New Jersey,” Beeckman; Rev. 
William Schenck, His Ancestry and Descendants,” A.D. Schenck; 
“Official Register of Officers and Men of New Jersey in Revo- 
lutionary War,’ Salters; “History of Monmouth and Olean- 
Counties, New Jersey,’’ and “The Colonial Era,’ George Park 
Fisher. : 

* * * 


AUTUMN CHANT 
Now the autumn shudders 
In the rose’s root. 
Far and wide the ladders 
Lean among the fruit. 


Now the autumn clambers 
Up the trellised frame, 
And the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


Brighter than the blossom 
On the rose’s bough 

Sits the wizened, orange, 
Bitter berry now; 


Beauty never slumbers; 
All is in her name. 
But the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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Detroit, the Church 


Hubert C. 


B@ETROIT rubs its eyes and wonders what 
&| happened. Its Board of Commerce had no 
intention of bringing the churches of the 
2 country down about its ears. Fate plays 
queer tricks. 
Detroit decided that stony and devastating si- 
lence should greet the forty-first annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. All of the cus- 
tomary precautions were taken: the newspapers 
gave scant space to the convention; the Y. M. C. A. 
recalled the invitation to President Green; the churches 
were subdued, and some invitations to visiting Labor 
leaders were withdrawn; the local Council of Churches 
was reduced to a gloomy silence. 

Result: More people have heard about the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor than ever before. 

Moral: It pays to advertise. It pays the victim 
of the advertising especially. It is not long since 
Washington put on a free advertising campaign for 
one Karolyi. Detroit has done the same thing for 
the A. F. of L. Its Board of Commerce should dis- 
cover the wholesome value of free speech. Free 
speech never carries so well as suppressed speech. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce honestly holds a 
point of view which practically every industrial group 
of the country is abandoning. Detroit is an “open 
shop” city. It enjoys the benefits of the ‘““American 
plan,” which consists of unceasing warfare on all 
things of union labor. Its industrial leaders are de- 
termined to prevent union labor from securing any 
hold in Detroit. They determined to make the 
American Federation of Labor convention a test case, 
and to use the lesson for the edification of all loyal 
Detroiters. 

What is this American Federation of Labor? 

I am sure that Mr. Green is right, and that if 
these men who are so suspicious of labor could only 
sit on the side lines, they might lose their dread. 

This A. F. of L. is of all organizations the most 
sedate, orthodox and utterly respectable. Samuel 
Gompers made it that. He eliminated all the trouble 
makers and champions of weird ideas. Its meetings 
have all the decorum and tediousness of a church con- 
vention. The occasional flash of inspiration—as in 
church conventions—makes all worth while. 

The genius of the movement is incarnate in its 
leadership. The mantle of Samuel Gompers has 
fallen upon William Green, and he wears it with 
dignity and strength. Mr. Green is making a place 
which is distinctly his own. Gompers was the fighter 
and the autocrat. Green is the conciliator whose 
hand is strong and always kindly. 

There is a forthright quality to Mr. Green which 
makes its instant appeal. He knows what words 
mean, and he uses them effectively. He knows when 
to use his gavel and when to smile. 

Mr. Green’s opening address before the conven- 
tion was characteristic of the man. He wasted no 
time. With entire good nature he referred to the 
elements in Detroit ‘who are alarmed by our pres- 
ence.”” He mentions their apprehension lest “we dis- 
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turb the tranquillity, peace and satisfaction among 
the working people of this city.” With equal good 
nature, he throws down the gauntlet as to the extent 
of that tranquillity. He pleads for a new understand- 
ing of the motives, principles and policies of the 
American labor movement. He stresses its construc- 
tive spirit, and confronts the people of Detroit and 
the nation with the central faith of the labor move- 
ment. 

I quote his words: 

“We come into every community as a construc- 
tive force, with an organization which attempts to 
establish in every community a full and frank exer- 
cise of all of the rights of man. We hold that men must 
be free, and any one who is not economically free is 
not free indeed. It is our purpose to make men 
politically free, religiously free, economically free, 
and we propose, with all the diligence at our command, 
with all the forces of our economic movement, to carry 
on our work among the working people of America 
in every city and in every state of the Union.”’ 

Mr. Green is no mere manipulator of a machine. 
There is a good deal of the crusader about him. He 
has his feet on the ground, but his eyes can reach 
the stars. He pleads for the spirit of sacrifice which 
has been the glory of the labor movement, for the 
sacrifice which must still go into it. 

His opening address was a straightforward plea 
for the right and duty of labor to organize. This was 
especially significant, coming as it did in the very 
stronghold of anti-union sentiment. ‘‘We are living,” 
said Mr. Green, ‘‘in an age of organization, when the 
instinct and the urge to organize is strong and im- 
pelling, when men realize, and women as well, that 
it is impossible to stand aloof as individuals, either 
socially, politically, or economically.” Mr. Green 
warns against the company union. Labor must 
learn, he says, to think together, and act together in 
national terms. His plea is for a national labor 
movement which will be sensitive to the needs of all 
workers, ready to plead their cause in legislative halls, 
ready to aid them in the struggle for better living 
conditions, better sanitary conditions, wages, and 
hours of labor, ready to take up the cause of women 
and children in industry, and to ensure justice to all 
groups. 

Mr. Green is a good union man. He is also a 
good churchman. He has been working for these two 
causes all his life, and he is as firm in the one as he is 
in the other. The religious motive is a real one to 
him. 

This made the hurt of the action of the churches 
and Y. M. C. A. of Detroit all the greater. “There is 
no bitterness in my heart,” he told the great audience 
last Sunday afternoon, but those of us who spoke to 
him about these incidents through the week knew 
how deeply it had hurt him. It was not only an af- 
front to the labor movement. He is accustomed to 
that. It was not the personal affront, for he knew 
that was not intended. It was the sense of shame 
which many of us felt, shame for the church, and 
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its leaders, and the Y. M. C. A. leaders, who could 
so little appreciate the idealism which underlies the 
jJabor movement of America. 

Mr. Green. faced a difficult hour when the ques- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A.’s action came to the floor of 
the convention. He made a calm and dignified 
statement, reciting the bare facts in the case, his in- 
vitation and his acceptance, and the rescinding of 
the invitation by the Board of the Y. M.C.A. Calmly 
he repeated the statement of the committee who 
waited upon him: ‘“They stated that they had under 
way a building program that runs into the millions, 
and that they did not want to interfere with it; that 
they were apprehensive that if this meeting were 
held the building program would be seriously inter- 
fered with.”’ He added, “‘I feel that I can leave the 
action of the Board of Directors of the Detroit Young 
Men’s Christian Association with them and their 
conscience.” 

It was a tense hour in the convention. The dele- 
gates expressed themselves with force, and, let me 
add, with truth. 

The facts furnish food for thought. 

These are facts: 

The Detroit ministers were asked by the Federal 
Council of Churches to open their pulpits to labor 
speakers. This was in line with the custom estab- 
lished in previous years. These labor speakers have 
each year brought some message about the spiritual 
aspect of the labor movement. 

The Detroit Council of Churches co-operated 
until the pressure from the Board of Commerce grew 
too great. Its secretary then withdrew and kept a 
discreet silence. 

Five tentative invitations were extended to labor 
speakers. Three of these were canceled by the church 
boards, against the recommendation and wishes of 
the ministers. * 

The Y. M. C. A. canceled the invitation to Mr. 
Green. 

The ministers, with few exceptions, made no 
‘protest. 

The Federal Council of Churches was the single 
most important factor in preserving the dignity of 
the church. Mr. James Myers, the industrial secre- 
tary, was given the privilege of the floor in the A. F. 
of L. immediately following the discussion of the 
Y. M. C. A. action, and insisted that the action of 
the Detroit Y. M. C. A. was not representative of the 
great Christian forces of America. He announced a 
great mass meeting for Sunday afternoon and invited 
President Green to speak. 

Mr. Green accepted this invitation, contrary to 
the wishes of many labor men. He showed his size 
in putting aside personal pride. 

The First Congregational Church had been of- 

*Highteen churches eventually opened their pulpits to 
speakers representing the A. F. of L. No churches that we know 
of withdrew invitations which had been given, but many churches 
yielded to pressure and failed to invite representatives. The 
Wniversalist church did exactly the opposite. When the matter 
ecame an issue it remade arrangements which had been changed 
iby the inability of the speaker scheduled to come, and unani- 
mously invited Frank Morrison as a matter of principle. 

The Editor. 


fered for this service by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. It 
was crowded, and there was tenseness in the air. The 
key-note of the meeting was set by Worth M. Tippy 
of the Federal Council. “This meeting,” he said, 
“has been called in honor of William Green and in 
protest against the indignities to which he and the 
American Federation of Labor have been subjected. 
We think organized labor has won its right to the 
unqualified recognition and respect of the American 
people, and its leaders entitled to take their places 
with the other industrial leaders of the nation. We 
especially regret this Detroit experience because of 
his relations with the church, and we recognize that 
he has shown admirable restraint under the trying 
conditions of the last week. This meeting is a protest 
against the affront the Board of Commerce has offered 
the churches of Detroit, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the departments of social service of 
the denominations which compose it.”’ 

The words of Mr. Green were fearless and to 
the point. He was conciliatery but he did not trim 
his utterance. He spoke in the warmest terms of the 
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industrial discussion. “Its moral influence is of im- 
measurable value. It can help in the solution of our 
vexing problems. We need more of the influence of 
the church and the spirit of brotherhood and good- 
will, not less of it, in the relationship between all the 
forces of industry.” 

The meeting was an answer to the timid of Detroit. 
It must bring heartening to thousands in pulpit 
and pew. 

Whatever may have been the moral failure of 
the churches of Detroit, this meeting revealed another 
side of the church. There is a great and a growing 
section of the church which is concerned for human 
welfare. 

* *# * 


A LITTLE MORE OR LES 5 
Champe S. Andrews 


A little more of music, song and laughter, 
A little less of throwing life away; 
A little more of thinking the hereafter 
Is a little less important than to-day. 
A little more of vision in our seeing, 
A little less of saying ‘Thou shalt not,” 
A little more of thinking and of being 
A little less the man that Love forgot. 
/ 
A little more of emphasis on beauty, 
A little less of color in our light; 
A little more insistence that a duty 
Is little less than payment for a right. 
A little more the haunts of hills and hollow, 
A little less the crowd, the mob, the pack; 
A little more of courage now to follow 
A little less behind the main attack. 


A little more of home with Yule-log burning, 
A little less the commonplace, the elod; 
A little more suspicion that a yearning 
Is a little less the mandate of a God. 
A little more of living for another, 
A little less of claiming more than mine; 
A little more denying that my brother 
Is a little less than part of the Divine. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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The Inness Memorial and Unveiling 


SHE last of the Inness group of paintings pre- 
¥| sented to the Universalist church at Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, was unveiled in Christ 
Church (Universalist), Middletown, N. Y., 


Sunday night, October 10. This painting, “The Lord 


Is in His Holy Temple,” is the last painting Mr. In- 
ness completed before his death at Cragsmoor, in the 
Catskill Mountains, near Ellenville, N. Y. Itisa 
picture of a grove, inspired by Bryant’s ‘Forest 
Hymn,” executed with such skill that it is regarded by 
many competent critics as Mr. Inness’s masterpiece. 

The services were arranged by the Rev. Louis J. 
Richards, pastor of the church in Tarpon Springs, of 
which Mr. Inness was a member. Mr. Richards 
was visiting Cragsmoor the night Mr. Inness died, 
and he conducted the funeral services. The program 
was carried out under the direction of the Rev. George 
H. Welch, minister of Christ Church. Those who 
assisted in the service of worship were the Rev. Stan- 
ard Dow Butler of St. Petersburg, Florida, former 
pastor of Christ Church, Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
Welch. The speakers were the Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, General Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church, the Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore, professor of 
the Spiritual Interpretation of Literature at Yale 
University, and the Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., 
editor of the Christian Leader. The music was care- 
fully selected and admirably executed by the choir of 
the church: Franklin R. Bullock, director and or- 


ganist, Hazel Curran Wagner, soprano, Florence . 


Brady Sutherland, contralto, Whitman S. Wick, 
tenor, and John W. Boyd, bass. The selections were: 
Organ Prelude, ‘‘Cantilene,’”’ Pierne; anthem, “Spirit 
of God,’’ Humason; anthem, ““The Woods and Every 
Sweet Smelling Thing,” West; Organ Postlude, “‘Halle- 
lujah Chorus” from the “Messiah,’”’ Handel—besides 
two congregational hymns. 

The painting was hung in the chancel of the 
church and the curtains covering it were drawn aside 
by Virginia Griggs Clemson and Georgine Clemson 
Cross, two young girls of the parish. At the same 
time the organ was played softly and Mrs. Arthur 8. 
Moore read effectively the great lines of Bryant: 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication.” 

The church was crowded to the doors, although it 
was a second service, an equally large crowd having 
been present in the morning to hear Mr. Butler. 
Mrs. Inness drove over from Cragsmoor, twenty 
miles away, and other friends of Mr. Inness came 
from Kingston and New York City. Mr. Welch 
presided with great dignity and ability, and every- 
thing connected with the program was short, in- 
teresting and in admirable taste. The service was a 
memorial to Mr. Inness as well as an unveiling, and 
the tributes paid him dwelt not only on his high 


standing as an artist but on his pure, noble, unselfish 
Christian character. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“To have a part in these services, brief and in- 
formal though that part may be, is an honor which 
I appreciate and which the Christian Leader family wil! 
appreciate. 

“It always will be a source of great happiness to 
me to remember that on a motor trip across Floridx 
last winter I was able to stop at Tarpon Springs and 
see the Inness paintings. And I shall remember 
especially the privilege of visiting the hospitable Inness 
home while the master and mistress both were there- 
Mr. Inness took us to see the sketch he had just 
made for the painting we unveil to-night. In the years 
to come as I look upon this great painting and repro- 
ductions of it, I shall always go back in memory to: 
that day of beginnings, to the kindness of the artist, to 
the impression made upon me as he described’ his 
theory of religious art and what he wanted to accom- 
plish in depicting ‘The Lord Is in His Holy Temple.” 
Others are to speak of these things and I must not 
enlarge upon them. What he had in mind was 
greater thing than most of us realize. It was to make. 
clear a broader conception of religion than some of us 
hold. The progress of mankind is held back, the hap- 
piness of millions is impaired, by a false idea. That 
idea is that God spoke once only, in some far oft 
time, revealed Himself in one way only, and that 
then revelation stopped. Mr. Inness held that God 
always speaks, and that all of us may help reveal His: 
will and help create His world. His part was to take 
the great ideas of our religious faith and put them on 
his canvas—set them in forms of imperishable beauty. 
Uppermost in our minds to-night is a feeling of grati- 
tude for his contribution as an artist and for his life 
as a man.” 

Dr. Lowe had spoken extempore to the congrega- 
tion in the morning, but he had prepared himself 
with great care for the evening service and read his 
address most effectively and eloquently. 

He acknowledged the debt of gratitude felt by the: 
Universalist Church for the painting about to be un-- 
veiled and for the seven others in our church at Tar- 
pon Springs, presented by Mr. and Mrs. Inness. 

It must be apparent to all, said Dr. Lowe, that 
Mr. Inness has done something unique—even revolu- 
tionary—in the realm of religious art and church 
decoration. 

With reverent hand and heart, Mr. Inness has 
ventured to become a nonconformist by introducing 
an innovation in our ideas of art in religion. Sir 
Thomas Browne has said, “‘Nature is the art of God.’” 
It is this vision that Mr. Inness has caught and 
painted into his pictures. Upon us as a church he has 
bestowed not only the priceless gift of his paintings 
but the honor and privilege of putting upon his 
unique contribution the stamp of our official recogni- 
tion and approval. We gladly accord him both. To 
us he has given the responsibility of being the cham- 
pions of a new era in the realm in which he spent his 
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life. We accept the trust and pray God to help us 
administer it. 

Authority no doubt will frown. It always does. 
But, to use the language of a great editor, “authority 
is ever old and somewhat weary with life and not a 
little timid. It loves obedience. It is prone to forget 
what philosophers have striven to make it remember— 
that the supreme obedience for man is that of faith- 
fulness to his own spirit, loyalty to his own vision and 
a valorous effort to express both.” 

Professor Dinsmore, a Congregationalist, is the 
summer pastor at Cragsmoor and an old friend of Mr. 
Inness. He was one of the speakers at Mr. Inness’s 
funeral. He is a clear, effective speaker and he made 
the main address of the evening, on “The Spiritual 
Significance of the Work of George Inness, Jr.” He 
said: 


This is not the occasion, and certainly I am not the person, 
to discuss the technique or the rank of Mr. Inness as an artist. 
That will be done by men of expert knowledge and at the proper 
time. But I esteem it a privilege to call attention to the spiritual 
significance of his later work. Mr. Inness was, in the best sense 
of the word, a mystic. A mystic is one to whom the world of 
the senses is an outward and visible sign of an invisible reality. 
To a mystic the things which are seen are but symbols and revela- 
tions of a spiritual essence. 

If Nature is sacramental to the mystic, then it is worth 
while inquiring at what point the eternal meaning comes through 
most clearly. Where is matter the thinnest? The answer of 
mystics is nearly unanimous. Light is the noblest symbol of 
the eternal. In light the physical comes to its finest texture. 
In light gross matter attenuates until it almost loses itself in the 
spiritual. 

St. John is the supreme mystic among the New Testament 
writers. To him God is Light; the splendor of this supernal light 
shone in the face of Christ, making him the Light of the World. 
This language was congenial to Mr. Inness and conspicuously 
he has proclaimed this truth in “The Only Hope,” in which the 
Eternal Light shapes itself into the form of the Christ Child send- 
ing the glory of his love down to a world black and torn with hate. 

But it is the resemblance of Mr. Inness’s genius to that of 
Dante that has most impressed me. The Florentine poet was 
extremely sensitive to light. In the first sentence of his first 
book he set Beatrice in proper relationship to heaven’s light. 
When he constructed his marvelous vision of Paradise he did not 
employ such sensuous imagery as streets of gold and gates of 
pearl. Heaven to him was the glory of “light intellectual,”’ 
and the soul marked its ascent to God by the increasing rapture 
of its ever deepening vision of the Living Light Eternal. All 
through the Divine Comedy light in its varied manifestations is 
dwelt upon, and when the poet sees God face to face he beholds 
not a glorified man, but a Point of intensest light. 

Mr. Inness had this same sensitiveness to the beauty and 
spiritual meaning of light. It was the central theme of his later 
painting; it was his dominant passion, and its expression was 
his crowning success. He would communicate to others the 
peace, the joy, the hope which visited his soul when he looked 
upon the light. I doubt if any artist in all the Christian centuries 
has been so preoccupied with the spiritual suggestiveness of light 
as Mr. Inness. 

While he had Dante’s feeling for light, his nature was more 
akin to Wordsworth. Both were nature-mystics. Wordsworth 
in his youth, you will remember, was vividly awakened by mere 
form and color. As he grew older, behind the outward forms of 
& hings he felt 


“A presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thought; a sense sublime, 
Of something far more'deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


Through Nature Wordsworth came to God, and like him Mr. 
Inness found the Eterna] not in miracle, or dogma, or institution, 
but in the splendor of setting suns, in the haunting suggestiveness 
of radiant clouds, in long vistas through woodlands, ending in 
brightness which led his thoughts to the Infinite. 

His last painting, which he have before us, illustrates my 
meaning. Mr. Inness here makes no attempt to copy an actual 
bit of woods, neither has he tried to depict a woodland of ideal 


beauty. His purpose is religious, to turn the onlooker irto a: 
worshiper, to induce him to gaze on the natural until the serenity, — 


the trust, the joy, growing out of a sense of God steals over his 
spirit. These trees are not copies of actual trees, they are trees 
spiritualized. This light is not the radiance of the sun, here is a 
light such as never was on sea or land. It is the glory of God 
driting through the woodland and spiritualizing it. It is nature 
mediating the peace of God. 

Let me mention another distinctive contribution which Mr. 
Inness has made. Art from the beginning has been associated 
with religion... The Gothic cathedrals represent the mingled love 
and terror of medieval European faith, and the churches of the 
old world are filled with pictures of saints, the Virgin and the 
Child, the different experiences of our Lord. This art took its 
shape in those centuries between the fall of Rome and the close 
of the Italian Renaissance. It embodies the spirit and dogma 
of catholic Christianity—using the term catholic in its technical 
sense. 

This type of ecclesiastical architecture and painting is being 
reproduced in America. We are borrowing our forms from the 
Middle Ages with little originality except that we are making the 
saints and the Christ more human, attractive. 

Mr. Inness as a nature-mystic and a man of the twentieth 
century received no spiritual nutrirnent from the symbolism in 
which a different civilization and a different temperament ex- 
pressed its faith. Therefore he was sympathetic with a plan for 
a church at his winter home in Florida where his greatest paint- 
ing should not only find a permanent home, but which should 
express the religious feelings of the liberals of present day Amer- 
ica. Tne most conspicuous picture will be “The Only Hope,” 
in which the Christ Child standing in the sun sheds the light of 
the divine glory and love upon a world ruined by hate. All the 
other paintings minister to the spirit of worship by revealing 
the glory of God in nature—the restfulness of the meadow and 
the gentle stream, the hills speaking peace to the people—and, 
over all and suffusing all, Light, leading one’s thoughts inevit- 
ably to the changeless splendor of the Eternal in whose ever 
deepening brightness is our everlasting felicity. Here for the 
first time in history there will be a church rich inan abundance of 
art which would have delighted Raphael or Leonardo, art which 
has broken entirely with ecclesiastic tradition, discarding all the 
familiar symbolism and substituting God’s own symbols, em- 
phasizing the two methods by which God reaches man—nature 
and Christ. Notice the permanence of such symbolism. Many 
religious paintings seem almost ludicrous because the men of 
Palestine are dressed in the costumes and placed in the settings 
of later centuries and other countries. But the spiritual sym- 
bolism of nature abides. The trees will look the same two hundred 
years from to-day, the sun changes not, and the clouds are al- 
ways contemporaneous. 

In thus bringing into prominence the Divine as manifested 
through nature in ecclesiastical decoration, Mr. Inness has 
inaugurated a movement that is distinctive and perhaps revo- 
lutionary. He has broken with the Puritan churches in crowd- 
ing a church with art; he has broken with Catholic traditions in 
substituting nature for saints and geometrical symbols. 

And so to-day, for what he did for the world, and for what 
he was to us, we pay him our tribute of honor. It is our faith 
that his radiant and beauty-loving soul, having cast off the bond- 
age of our mortality, has clothed itself with a garment of light; 
that into the ever deepening splendor he will go, ever seeing more 
clearly the everlasting glory, until at last face to face he shall 
behold the King in his beauty, and know that land which to-day 
seems very far off. 
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The Washington Church Project 


SHE action of the Board of Trustees of the 
=| Universalist General Convention and of 
the Universalist church in Washington in 
eset} calling Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins has 
put a new vigor into the campaign for a National 
Universalist Memorial in Washington. The Lynn 
church itself builded better than it knew, perhaps, 
at the special meeting called to consider Dr. Per- 
kins’s resignation, when it pushed the Washington 
chureh matter into the forefront of the discussion. 

Now Dr. Perkins himself has sent his letter of 
acceptance to the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention and to the Washington society, and 
makes what many people consider the best state- 
ment of the Washington church matter issued since 
the project was launched. The letter follows: 


The official action of the Trustees of the General 
Convention, with the vote of concurrence of the Murray 
Universalist Society in Washington, D. C., in extending 
a call to become the minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, has been communi- 
cated to me by the Secretary of the Convention, Rev. 
Roger F. Etz. I accept the call, to take effect on or 
about the first of January next. 

I appreciate deeply the honor conferred and the 
confidence expressed by this call to an important and 
unusual task, as well as the great responsibility it im- 
poses. The decision to leave Lynn has not been easy to 
make. The associations of nearly twenty-two years 
with a devoted and high-minded people, joined with a 
sense of the importance to the denomination of the 
Lynn church, have pleaded for a continuance of a rela- 
tionship that, in my own mind and in the controlling 
mind of the parish, had taken on an aspect of perma- 
nence. On the other hand, however, stands the momen- 
tous fact that the proposed National Church in Wash- 
ington opens a new chapter in the life of the Universalist 
denomination. It is to be the church representative of 
all our churches, not simply because their money will 
build it, but even more because, in the nation’s capital, 
where increasingly the spiritual as well as the material 
genius of America is represented, it will voice the faith 
and ambition of the whole body of which they are mem- 
bers. As one called to be a leader in that splendid, chal- 
lenging adventure, in which I have profoundly believed 
from its inception, I have no option but to obey. 

Our church in Washington has, as I think of it, a 
two-fold function. First, it is to minister the Christian 
religion to the men and women, the youths and maid- 
ens, who resort to it. That is the primary mission of any 
church, national or local, large or small, famous or ob- 
scure. Whatever else of special meaning it has, it must 
mean that; and lacking that, any other splendor were but 
vainglory gilding spiritual death. So obvious is this that 
ordinarily it would be trite even to mention it. I do 
mention it in order that it may not be obscured by interest 
in the wider, representative values which the National 
Church is to possess. The spiritual nurture of people 
in Washington who turn to our church for refreshment 
and enlightenment in the devious way of daily life is 
to be my primary care. I am first of alla Christian min- 
ister and not simply the administrator of a church-build- 
ing enterprise. I wish to be the interpreter of a faith, 
not the curator of a mausoleum. 

To that primary function of any church, however, 
this national church is to add another, as has already 


been said. It is that of satisfying the natural sense of 
proprietorship that Universalists are bound to have 
toward their church in Washington. ,They feel it, and, 
because of the extraordinary increase of the national 
and international significance of Washington, will more 
and more feel it whether they have done anything to 
justify the feeling or not. It is only one phase of the 
peculiar attitude that Americans have toward the Capi- 
tal City. The White House would evoke admiration 
anywhere, but seen in Washington its beauty arousesa 
distinctive pride because it is our White House, and 
that sense of gratified proprietorship carries back to 
every town or hamlet in which an American dwells. If 
it were mean and unworthy, he would feel a shame and 
resentment as of one defrauded of what was right- 
fully his. Similarly is it with us as Universalists. We 
have a natural gratification in a noble Universalist 
church anywhere and a feeling of regret if it is unworthy. 
But in Washington we resent unworthiness because our 
church is misrepresenting us and take pride in what is 
adequate because our best has been expressed. That feel- 
ing is automatic. Our only option is whether we expect 
the local Universalists in Washington or only a portion 
of the churches and individuals elsewhere to bear the 
cost of fulfilling the demand that all of us make. 

It is a great enterprise on which we have entered. 
All honor to the local group of Universalist worshipers 
and workers in Washington. In steadfastness and pa- 
tience they have laid the foundation of a living church 
on which we are to rear the national institution that 
shall embody our genius and speak our distinctive word at 
the crossroads of the nation’s life. Many hopes beckon. 
Not the least is that in the future, when Universalists 
visit Washington, they may find a church which by 
the fitness of its architecture, the dignity of its wor- 
ship, the devotion of its members, and the adequacy of its 
message shall send them home with a new joy and 
pride in the fellowship of which they are a part. The 
vision will not be realized in a day. But it may be a 
song in the heart as we travel the road to its fulfilment. 


The Rev. Roger F. Etz, the General Secretary, 
commented upon Dr. Perkins’s letter as follows: 

“Tt seems to me that this letter of Dr. Perkins is 
the finest statement of the thing that I have ever 
seen or heard. It sets forth clearly the two distinct 
aspects of the Washington work, the local and the 
national. I like particularly his statement that 
Washington is not a local community, as most of our 
cities are. It belongs to the whole nation. The same 
reasoning applies to our church. Dr. Perkins says in 
substance that in Washington we resent unworthiness 
in our church building because such unworthiness 
misrepresents us. That is exactly the idea which we 
have been trying to make clear. 

“We had a letter the other day from a minister 
who said that his church could raise some money for 
missionary work, but that he could not possibly see 
how a Washington church could be considered a mis- 
sionary movement. In reply I called his attention 
to the fact that Washington is a city to which people 
come from the ends of the earth. We can get more 
missionary results for a few hundred thousand dollars 
spent in Washington than for millions spent along 
many other lines. But we can not do this without an 
attractive church and a great preacher.” 
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A New Englander in the South--I 


Gustave Leining 


fa ELL!—I always regarded you as a man of 
®| good sense and judgment, but I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

3 ewhy? What’s the matter now?” 
“Didn’ t I read in to-night’s paper that you are 
going south to preach or something-or-other, and 
then into Mexico?” 

SViess 

“Well, if you can tell me why in — any man 
in his right senses would go south during the heat of 
summer!” 

Not often did my middle-aged, cultured friend 
allow even a single high-powered expletive to slip from 
his tongue, yet his comment found, ready and wait- 
ing to spring, an echo in my own mind. Why indeed? 
But the truth was that in the presence of George Gay 
I had a few weeks before enthused over the satisfac- 
tions a liberal preacher must find in his work in the 
South. And now that our ancient war-horse and 
circuit preacher, the Rev. A. G. Strain, was calling 
for help down in Mississippi and friend George couldn’t 
respond—well, George was “‘calling my bluff,” that’s 
all. 


Mississippi!—where already, in late July, the 
thermometers were probably shrieking through their 
safety valves! In haste, lest my courage fail com- 
pletely, an invitation to preach in a spot of alluring 
coolness was abruptly declined. “I’m coming”’— 
my answer, long delayed, went speeding southward. 
Ten days of twice a day preaching, with a scant two 
days between the halves, the heat, strange people to 
whom my preaching might seem “‘queer!”’ Never had 
I been through such a drill. Why, even the circuit 
preacher’s name was “Strain.’”’ But I had written 
“T’m coming,” and that settled it. 

The last Sunday of July, the last service at Dan- 
bury over—a bag hastily packed—two o’clock bus— 
New York—and I was on my way. Through Wash- 
ington to Atlanta to arrive at five in the morning, after 
thirty some hours, for the first stop-off. Here, mem- 
bers of our Atlanta church were ready to give the first 
evidence of Southern hospitality and to display their 
splendid and booming city. Initiation into the mys- 
teries of one of our country’s most successful “beauty- 
parlors” followed. Some of the machines in evidence 
surely inspired respect—and even awe. But a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever—and, well, with kindly 
and efficient service, the business thrives. A motor 
trip through business districts, delightful and growing 
residential suburbs, college grounds, was a revela- 
tion. The South, not alone Florida, is beginning to 
boom. Atlanta is perhaps ninety per cent Protestant, 
I was told. And then Stone Mountain! What a gi- 
gantic conception the memorial to the heroes and 
martyrs of the Confederate cause is. When, not long 
ago, the commencement of the work was officially 
celebrated a group of prominent people ate lunch at a 
table set on the brim of General Lee’s great stone hat 
—hundreds of feet above the surrounding plain! It 
startles the imagination to picture the finished work, 
jn glorious perspective, high on the face of the abruptly 


towering granite, an army marching on, eternally. 
Heroes they were, magnificent as this herculean work 
of art may be—yet I could not entirely stifle the wee, 
faint doubts arising, questioning the wisdom of thus 
commemorating the cruel tragedy which so nearly 
proved fatal to the nation. But our friends are proud 
of Stone Mountain—and justly so. 

It was at Atlanta that I gained the first impres- 
sion of the “‘peculiar’’ mental twist sometimes evidenced 
in the South. One of Atlanta’s Universalists is a 
member of the Weather Bureau staff, and he told 
this story. Last summer a long spell of dry weather 
prevailed. Special prayer meetings for rain were 
resorted to, at about which time the Weather Bureau 
in a review of the climatic conditions stated that 
rain could not be expected till certain winds had swept 
up from the south, over Texas. Long observation 
had established that then Georgia might expect re- 
lief. A hubbub stirred immediately—and even news- 
paper editorials appeared accusing the Weather Bureau 
of attempting to interfere with the ‘‘Lord’s business!’ 
And I wondered again about my preaching in Missis- 
sippi. 

Through Birmingham, Meridian, lay my route to 
Laurel. I had not given notice of the time of my 
arrival, and five o’clock in the dim light of dawn did 
seem a bit early to rouse the Judge—Stone Deavours 
—from his slumbers. And after three nights of sleep- 
ing on “sleepers” thoughts of sleep were alluring. 
A good room at the splendid Hotel Pinehurst with an 
electric wall-fan to sing lullabys—‘‘Oh man!’”’ Who 
said “heat?” 

But after a four hour nap and breakfast, I learned 
that Judge Deavours had left town, not to return till 
“evening.”’ By phone I located Orange Herrington, 
at whose home I was to be entertained, and, with 
several hours to spare, awaiting the arrival of Mr. 
Herrington, I ‘did the town.”” Many of the Southern 
cities and villages are humble, sun-beaten, dusty, 
weary. Not Laurel. Sun-beaten, yes, but not dusty, 
at least not at this season, for over the wood-block 
pavements, seemingly without the slightest effort, 
and often in bright sunlight, the heaven sat frequent 
intervals spill dippersful of rain. And Laurel smiled, 
beamingly. This is the city in which the liberals who 
have helped support our doughty circuit-preacher, the 
Rey. A. G. Strain, these many years, believe that his 
successor (when found!!) should make his home and 
establish a liberal church, as a center from which to 
sally for the preaching on the circuit. A long pull 
and a hard one! An opportunity—and it is a great 
one! But where shall the money come from? Per- 
haps some reader or group of readers knows the answer. 
This is pre-eminently a field for the Universalist 
church. It is needed, with a strong man as its repre- 
sentative, to serve, and to carry on the work so sur- 
prisingly well begun. But our General Superintendent 
says that this is cruelly an old story—many such op- 
portunities in the South. At Laurel, the liberal group 
believes that it can raise twelve hundred dollars a 
year and provide the necessary Ford— 
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But I wander. Laurel is an enterprising lumber- 
mill city. And one or more of the “umber families’”’ 
have been loyally generous. Attractive buildings, 
pleasant residential streets, among others one of the 
most nearly perfect of “‘church plants” in the country, 
a Y. M. C. A. with a swimming pool, a Y. W. C. A., 
and eighteen thousand people—these make Laurel 
the enterprising city that it is. 

At the hotel, a phone call from Judge Deavours’s 
office requested me to present myself. The Judge and 
A. G. Strain were waiting. Whata pair! The Judge 
—well past middle age, portly, genial, beaming, jocu- 
lar, scholarly winner of. important legal battles; the 
Preacher—white-crowned, of seventy years, long, lean, 
restive, friendly, ready to laugh, yet earnest winner 
of souls—and, perhaps should be added, winner of 
theological battles, too, for in Mr. Strain’s ministry, 
to be proficient in what seems. to us the ancient art 
of theological battling with Biblical texts and ready 
wit as weapons, has been necessary. And once too, 
I believe, scoundrelly eggs and evil-minded tomatoes 
entered into the fray. Yes, people have been and are 
tremendously in earnest over their religion in the 
South. Three, four, five, six hours of continuous 
debate has been a most popular indoor sport. 

But Orange Herrington was waiting to carry the 
preachers to his home. Not very tall, slight, quiet, 
modest, almost shy at first acquaintance, silent even, 
this was the man whose earnest, keen-minded, loyal 
support has meant much to “Our Home Church,” 
at Pleasant Ridge, seven miles from Laurel. 

It had not rained heavily for an extended period, 
and the roads were dusty. Dusty? Behind every 
scampering Ford clouds of penetratingly fine yellow 
dust extended for a quarter of a mile! The roads 
were ‘“‘cloddy’’—that is better. Soon we were to have 
quite a bit of rain, and then the roads were—oh well, 
what’s the use! But later, when the road gangs were 
filling and grading, it surely was amazing to see the 
way Mr. Herrington could persuade his Ford to scram- 
ble up and leap from the three-foot ridges of river 
gravel and fill. 

Over slightly rolling yellow soiled clay bottom 
country we hurried, here and there a sun-scorched 
corn field, cotton growing almost everywhere, and 
that too suffering. But the dry weather worked to 
this advantage, I learned, it helped to snuff out the 
boll weevil, that little beetle-like creature which has 
worked havoc for the cotton farmers. “Is cotton 
nearly ripe?”’ I asked, and then learned that cotton 
doesn’t ‘‘get ripe’—it “opens.” My imagination 
fed by pictures had anticipated waist-high bushes, 
but in this district generally the plant is about two 
feet high and not very “bushy.’’ Yet on the best 
acres it ‘‘makes’’ as much as a bale to the acre. 

Here and there groves of the typical luxuriant 
“long straw”’ pine, “short straw’’ too, peach orchards, 
the old square church, more peach trees, a watermelon 
patch, and then we drew up before the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herrington. A warm gray, it nestled in 
“‘China trees,’ behind the beds and screens of flowers, 
and to the right cotton fields extended to the rim 
where the woods began. But lawns as we know 
them are next to impossible to maintain in Mississippi, 
apparently. 
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The home was ours, that was all. And Preacher 
Strain asked almost immediately about the condition 
of the watermelon patch. As a great long fat one 
scrunched open to the long bladed knife he had long 
since learned to carry in watermelon country, he 
remarked that when he was younger he could eat-a 
man-sized quantity of watermelon, but now—he 
must have been quite a man when he was a young 
fellow! I told him so. And under his tutelage,- I 
made astonishing progress! 

Though it had been stipulated that I was not to 
be expected to preach on the day of my arrival, 
Preacher Strain had announced that there would 
probably be “‘preaching.”’ As the family hastened 
to finish the typical farm chores and the hour of 
service neared, Mr. Strain’s comments on how the 
heat bothered him and that the people would much 
prefer to hear the new preacher—and the facet: that 
he reckoned that I’d be ready enough—overcame 
my ‘objections. With half an hour advance ees I 
tried ‘to warm up a sermon. 

‘Up Brother Herrington’s farm road, Slbted 
through thick darkness by the flickerings of a central 
draught kerosene table lamp, we felt our way to, the 
church which stands on land given by that worthy 
gentleman. It was nearing nine o’clock; others had 
arrived long before us and were waiting as patiently as 
need be, inand about the white-painted square building. 
Once, several years ago, a cyclone lifted this church, 
swirled it through the air and dropped it in a newloca- 
tion. Our good friends thereupon decided that. if. the 
Lord liked that location better there the. chureh 
would remain. And so it did. 

About three hundred and fifty people might be 
accommodated on the pine-board benches. which, 
perhaps twenty-six years before, had been constructed 
by some of those who at the word of mouth, tidings 
had gathered for the preaching. There may have 
been a hundred, and, by the light of the three or four 
oil lamps I could see some of the congregation quite 
plainly. The time-stained interior scattered brown 
shadows. And perhaps it defeated the efforts of these 
warm-hearted people to inspect the young preacher 
whom chance had sent them from the North. A 
group of young people were singing at the piano. No 
harmony. Weird, plaintive, uneasy melody, such as 
I had never heard, and sung with a vigor only young 
people can evidence. 

The average man—the success or failure of any 
social group dependent upon him—average people 
the historically evidenced source of humanity’s great 
leaders—how about you?—that was my theme... I 
rapidly warmed to my sermon. July, in Mississippi, 
makes that very easy. Two gestures accomplished it; 
and if the common saying is true, that inspiration is 
nine-tenths perspiration, I was inspired. 

Perhaps it was Mr. Strain’s introduction; per- 
haps it was the natural warm-heartedness of the 
people. We were soon friends. There was no need 
to worry about the reception of sermon themes; we 
thought and talked the same language, or nearly so, 
and these splendid people who through long years 
have rallied to Mr. Strain are bravely, stubbornly 
liberal to their limits, and are ready and eager to pave 
the rae extended. cave 


Yet there were a few, to me, curious “‘side-lights”’ 
on the situation. ‘Preach a sermon on predestina- 
tion, foreordination, will you?” asked one middle- 
aged man. ‘What do you think about evolution?’ 
asked another. The first I ‘“‘ducked;’’ the second I 
welcomed, for Mississippi being an anti-evolution state 
by legislative action, the attitude of these people 
toward the subject promised to be interesting. The 
conclusion reached was that I should deliver two lec- 
tures on the subject matter of evolution and on my 
attitude from the religious viewpoint. 

Some of our folks ‘“‘homesteaded” in Mississippi. 
That is, just before and immediately after the Civil 
War, they or their fathers acquired title to their lands 
by clearing and living upon them. With Brother 
Jesse Walters, a soft-voiced, royal man of seventy-two 
years, we visited his original homestead, much in- 
creased by purchase since. He indicated the spot 
where the first year he had built a little round-log 
cabin while he made his first crop. Then we entered 
the slip-log, one-roomed house (its chimney made of 
clay) which neighbors had helped him raise the fol- 
lowing year. Quite an event, a house-raising was in 
those days. The raised floor boasted of the only 
sawed boards; there was originally no window; the 
chinks were slabbed over on the inside; the cooking 
was done in the round-log cabin. Here a cloth flung 
over a beam made two rooms when desired. The loft 
was never built. Never painted, after fifty years the 
notched logs of “‘long-straw’’ pine are weather stained 
but still sound. Brother Walters delighted in stroll- 
ing with me over his fields, indicating a new and very 
troublesome weed, the occasional evidences of boll- 
weevil, and leading me through a swamp, as he talked 
of rattlesnakes and moccasins, to show me what a 
“head of a branch’? was—a cluster of springs which 
combine their waters to form a stream. And I de- 
lighted to have him. In this neighborhood, he said, 
folks had owned few or no slaves and did not care to 
join the Confederacy against the Union. Conse- 
quently, when the drafting of men began, groups of 
these Mississippians “‘laid out.’’ That is, they formed 
companies and left home to live in the forests in order 
to escape the draft. Once, as a boy, he had seen a 
skirmish between Confederate troops and those who 
“Vaid out.” 

It was a delight to listen to Brother Herrington’s 
tales of the coming of Universalism to Mississippi or 
to ramble with Brother Walters, but almost each day 
Mr. Strain would announce to another family that 
we were coming to live with them, and we would re- 
nounce the hospitality of Brother Herrington or of 
Brother Walters, for another equally warm. 

And twice a day the preaching, with little time to 
prepare for the sermon. Newspaper notice and word 
of mouth brought congregations from near and far. 
Squalling infants in arms were there, splendid young 
people, who did most of the singing at the piano, and 
even the infirm and blind. At night the old church 
would be bulging full and steaming would be the heat. 
But these good folk liked preaching; and they had 
some. 

Sunday brought “dinner on the grounds,” and, 
seemingly, the whole of Mississippi. There were 
multitudes of children—and no Sunday school. The 
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people demanded that Brother Strain preach “‘one 
sermon,” anyhow. He did, and well. Then came the 
lectures on evolution. What would the reception be? 
There were as many and more people outside the 
church as inside, babies were crying, lamps flicker- 
ing, and the air was liquid. For a full hour and a 
half and more, I talked, as rapidly as tongue would 
allow, using blank newspaper tacked on the wall to 
outline and illustrate the subject matter. There 
would be no debating; that I announced decidedly. 
But questions were to be welcomed, as I tried to 
make plain the subject matter and evidences of evo- 
lution. There were a few keen questions and a hearty 
reception for the lecture. The second, on Monday 
night, met the same response. And we had finished at 
“Our Home Church.” 

We were loath to leave. Well may the South be 
proud of such people, and winsome are their children. 
Hanidcapped they have been in the past as to edu- 
cation; few of the easy comforts of modern city life 
are theirs; the women lead the busy life of the farm; 
and often, while the men have an easier time as they 
wait for the crops to mature, the women’s work goes 
on. And it is hot during summer months! But 
our folks in Mississippi, for the most part, are of the 
very best. Schools in the early days were lacking— 
but some of the older folks by much and serious read- 
ing coupled with a native keen-mindedness are by no 
means uneducated. And they know a sturdy desire 
for right living and a hearty dislike for things unclean 
and immoral. Suspicions of bootlegging in their midst 
had stirred an honest and heated indignation. I 
liked our people of Mississippi. 

A morning of golf, at Laurel, followed, and with 
Mr. Herrington an afternoon spent at the amazing 
lumber mill of the Eastman Gardner Lumber Com- 
pany, which is said to be one of the largest and best 
equipped in the country. Mr. Strain had gone on 
by trolley car to Ellisville, which, strangely enough, 
with Laurel, gives two rival county seats to Jones 
County. Here I rejoined him, to enjoy Brother O. 
Collins’s hospitality. Here I enjoyed picking and 
eating ripe figs at the tree, saw pecan nuts growing, 
and the “‘velvet beans” and ‘Japanese clover” which 
are fodder crops commonly grown instead of hay, in 
Mississippi. In his nursery, Mr. Collins raises nuts, 
fruit and even shade trees, this last generally the 
umbrella China tree, which in its fine close deep-green 
foliage shapes to the form of a nicely balanced mush- 
room and gives the appearance of having been care- 
fully pruned. But to my eye, no tree of the South 
was more satisfying than the luxuriant “long-straw”’ 
pine. And Mr. Collins agreed. ‘Our people don’t 
seem to know enough to appreciate their beauty,” 
he said. But they are so common—that is the reason. 
Seeking the rolling hills, in its infancy of the first year 
the long-leaf pine bristles forth in a single heavy brush, 
the needles of which are perhaps twelve or more 
inches long. Thereafter the gracefully dipping 
brushes are displayed in prodigal profusion. At ma- 
turity, the tree in its stately magnificence towers to 
the heavens; but alas, mature pines are now increas- 
ingly rare, and in their stead grow the “black jack” 
(a scrub oak) and other less useful trees. It is the 
same old story—ruthless slaughter. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 


This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the crowded 
heaven, 

And I said to my spirit, ‘“When we become the enfolders of those 
orks, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything on them, 
shall we be fill’d and satisfied then?” 

And my spirit said, ‘‘No, we but level that lift to pass and con- 
tinue beyond.” 


God of All the Ages and God of All the Worlds, 
we bow in spirit before Thee, overwhelmed with the 
thought of Thy glory and Thy majesty. Yet we 
know that Thou dost not desire that we should lhe 
prone in Thy presence. We hear Thee calling to us, 
as to the prophet of olden time, “Stand upon thy 
feet and I will speak unto thee.”’ Now we arise in the 
dignity that becometh Thy children. Now we respect 
ourselves as the heirs of eternity and the citizens of 
infinity. Henceforth, apprehending something of 
the divinity that dwells in our souls, may we scorn 
all littleness of purpose, all cowardice, all apathy, all 
that is unworthy of those who share Thy nature and 
Thy work. Amen. 


Monday 


Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is 
Good steadily hastening toward immortality, 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to merge it- 
self and become lost and dead. 


Strengthen us in our faith, we beseech Thee, 
God of All Truth, and strengthen us in our faithful- 
ness. We believe that “‘what is good is permanent,” 
because we first believe that Thou dost live and plan 
and rule and bring Thy beneficent purposes to sure 
fulfilment. However dark may be the seeming mys- 
teries of the world, we believe that Thy love is the 
adequate explanation of all; and however great may 
be the apparent injustices, we believe Thy everlast- 
ing goodness is the sufficient assurance of absolute 
justice. May we, who are blessed with this joyous 
vision, prove worthy by our eagerness to serve Thee 
and to help our fellow men. Amen. 


Tuesday 

A noiseless, patient spider, 

I mark’d where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres 
to connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be form’d, till the ductile anchor 
hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 


Our Dear Understanding Father, Thou knowest 
that we are aspirants for something that is high and 
seekers for something that is holy. We thank Thee 
for that divine discontent that will not let us rest in 
idle acceptance of aught that is little and mean. We 
thank Thee that Thou dost allow us to fail when suc- 
cess would bring satisfaction with the lesser good. 


Help us to be persistent in demanding great things of 
ourselves. This day may we reach out, bravely, for 
something better than we ever have known before, and 
whatever we gain that is beautiful and true may we, 
according to the Christian economy, both save for 
ourselves and give freely for our fellow men. Amen. 


Wednesday 
Give me, O God, to sing that thought; 
Give me, give him or her I love this quenchless faith 
In Thy ensemble. Whatever else withheld withhold not from us. 
Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in time and space, 
Health, peace, salvation universal. 
Is it a dream? 
Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


With triumphant faith, O God, we survey the 
infinite universe of which we are a part and of which 
Thou, Lover of our souls, art the origin, the explana- 
tion and the destiny. We find no room in all time or 
in all space, for even one error on the part of omnis- 
cience, or one accident on the part of omnipotence. 
Because we believe in the absolute rightness of Thy 
world, all life becomes beautiful, all duty becomes 
sweet, and even pain, making for final and fuller 
profit, becomes understandable and welcome. Help 
us to be worthy of this supreme gospel. Amen. 


Thursday 
I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or woman, 
Nor that seventy: million years is the time of a man or woman, 
Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me, or any one else. 
Is it wonderful that I should be immortal? That I can think 
such thoughts as these is just as wonderful, 
And that I can remind you, and you think them and know them 
to be true is just as wonderful. 


O Thou who art the author of every good and 
perfect gift, we thank Thee first of all for the gift of 
life itself. We feel that for some high purpose Thou 
hast called us into being and that by Thy wisdom and 
power Thou wilt surely accomplish Thy beneficent 
designs. We greatly rejoice in the revelation’ of our 
own immortality. No longer do we conceive of our- 
selves as poor or weak or petty. When ten thousand 
thousand years have passed, our experience, our de- 
velopment and our blessing will have only begun. 
Father, help us that we, destined to live forever, may 
make life worth the living. Amen. 


Friday 
Be composed—he at ease with me. 
Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you, 
Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you and the leaves re- 
fuse to rustle for you do my words refuse to glisten and 
rustle for you. 


O God, who knowest the inmost secrets of our 
hearts, we acknowledge before Thee that we, who have 
been very sinful, ought now to be very gentle in judg- 
ment and very persistent in forgiveness and help- 
fulness. Thy mercy endureth forever and forever. 
Therein lieth our hope for ourselves and our hope 
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for others who, in measure great or small, have shared 
in our folly and our wrong. May we, as we look for 
Thy clemency and Thy sustaining power, speak no 
word needlessly to wound or discourage even the least 
of our fellows, but may we, like Jesus, our master, 
show greatest kindness to those who need it most. 
Amen. 

Saturday 
To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 
Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 
Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the 


same, 
Every foot of the interior swarms with the same. 
To me the sea is a continued miracle, 
The fishes that swim—the rocks—the motion of the waves—the 
ships with men in them, 
What stranger miracles are there? 


O Thou in whom we live and move and have our 
being, Thou hast placed us in a world of marvel and 
surrounded us with the witnesses of Thy goodness 
and power. Not in special places and not at special 
times dost Thou reveal Thy presence, but everywhere 
and always Thou art manifesting Thy will and Thy 
wisdom. As narrowas the atom is Thy providenceand 
as wide as the universe is Thy lovingkindness. May 
we walk with open eyes. May we “‘think Thy thoughts 
after Thee.”” May we esteem nothing as common or 
base that has been brought forth by Thy law, but in 
even the least of Thy works may we find a testimony 
of Thy unfailing and all-sufficient care. Amen. 


The selections this week are from Walt Whitman, a poet of 
constantly increasing influence who is regarded by some critics 
as the greatest American prophet. 


Fighting for Peace 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


*” N the midst of all the divisive tendencies, con- 
flicting interests and national fears and jeal- 
ousies which were suppposed to be buried 
mse] with the hatchet at the end of the war, but 
were not, there is an amazing number of influences 
making for peace and constructive co-operation in 
Europe. 

The Sixth International Democratic Congress for 
Peace, held at Bierville, near Paris, during the third 
week of August, was a joint assembly of the youth 
movements of a score of countries under the auspices 
of “‘La Jeune Republigue.’’ This is a French political 
party of liberal Catholics whose primary object is to 
demonstrate that Catholicism is not inconsistent 
with political and economic liberalism, and to give to 
the movement for social reform and international 
good-will the support of religious faith. The youth 
came by thousands. Half of them came from Ger- 
many. Most of them lived in tents, furnished by the 
French War Department. 
for the promotion of peace. Many, perhaps most, of 
those who attended spent the entire month at Bier- 
ville, for the two weeks before the congress and the 
week after it were filled with a varied program in- 
cluding a school of international relations, excursions 
and recreation. 

While the auspices, and perhaps a.majority of 
those present, were Catholic, and many priests had 
come with groups of their young people, and two 
bishops were prominent on the program, and the 
Pope sent his blessing by telegraph, there were also 
many Protestants and some who avowed ‘“‘non-re- 
ligious tendencies,”’ and the spirit of co-operation and 
good-will among them all seemed very genuine. It 
was not, in my judgment, Catholic propaganda under 
the guise of a peace movement, but genuine peace 
propaganda utilizing the moral resources of the 
Catholic Church. Much was said about the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood and peace in the gospel of 
Christ and little or nothing about the function or 
authority of the church. That was doubtless in the 
background in many minds, but it was not allowed to 
get into the foreground in the sessions. 

The youth who constituted the bulk of the 
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members of the Bierville Congress would have gone 
to any length in making declarations against war and 
in making them as specific as any one could wish. 
They would have denounced the wars in Morocco 
and Syria as readily as they passed resolutions de- 
nouncing war in general. But, as is often the case 
with youth movements, there were elderly gentlemen 
with influence and eloquence always ready to sound 
the more cautious note. The speeches of these more- 
than-mature spokesmen for youth (one of them was 
over eighty) always began with the most liberal senti- 
ments but presently pivoted on a “but.” (I think 
“but” is the most revealing word in the language.) 
General disarmament would be a fine thing, bat in 
the present state of the world, etc. Conscription 
should be abolished, but so long as nations have 
armies, etc. The dignity of the individual conscience 
should be respected by governments in the case of 
persons who have scruples against war, but individuals 
also owe a duty to the state, ete. War should be out- 
lawed, but not until a more perfect international or- 
ganization, etc. Oppressed peoples should receive 
freedom and justice, but Morocco and Syria are in- 
ternal questions which the congress ought not to 
discuss. 

And so the youth made vigorous speeches against 
war, and their elders toned down their resolutions by 
introducing the factor of {some day—not yet—one 
step atatime.” But for all that it was a great gather- 
ing. The international friendships that were formed, 
the spirit of enthusiasm, the evidence of vast com- 
panies of youth all over Europe who are without 
enmities and who are determined never to stretch 
out their hands toward each other except in friend- 
ship—these things made it worth while. And, after 
all, who cares what is said in resolutions passed by 
mass meetings? Resolutions at such gatherings are 
a necessary evil, very useful but not to be taken too 
seriously. The world will not be saved from another 
war by the resolutions of a few thousand volunteer 
“congressists,”’ but it may be saved by the spirit of 
Bierville. ; 

The proposal for the outlawry of war could not 
be brought to a vote. There is little doubt but that 
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the youth of the congress—that is, nine-tenths of the 
whole—would have been for it. But the clearly ex- 
pressed theory of the leaders was that two things must 
go together: the abolition of war, and the formation 
of more compact and efficient international organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and justice. The 
first of these can not come without the second. One 
speaker said that general disarmament would mean 
anarchy unless accompanied by perfected machinery 
for the judicial settlement of disputes. And as no 
one was prepared off-hand to recommend a complete 
program to attain that end, there was a disposition 
to consider disarmament resolutions as questions still 
too hot to touch. Bierville had therefore the charac- 
ter of a great throng of radical pacifists whose formal 
utterances in resolutions were tempered to mildness 
by considerations of immediate practicability and by 
a lurking feeling (in the minds of the conservative 
elders) that, while war is a wasteful way of settling 
controversies, it had better be kept until we get some- 
thing better. 

At Geneva two weeks later was held the Twenty- 
fifth Universal Peace Congress. The first congress 
in this series was held in 1867—followed almost im- 
mediately by the Franco-Prussian War. Here were 
no bare-legged youth, as at Bierville, but gentlemen 
and ladies of conventional attire and mature years, 
many of them representing peace societies of different 
countries. Though there were a few of the same 
faces, the contrasts were striking. There, six thou- 
sand; here, one hundred. There, meetings in field 
and tent and the “theatre de verdure;’’ here, in the 
over-ornate Victoria Hall. There, in a Catholic 
setting with a grotto of St. Francis, a tower of Santa 
Clara, and a Calvary; here, three blocks from the 
Reformation Monument and close to a Protestant 
university. There, thousands of enthusiastic youth 
manifesting the spirit of good-will but with no par- 
ticular program for bringing about the peace which 
their hearts desire; here, less “Vive la paix!’ and 
more disposition to pass resolutions settling the 
world. One report of a single committee covered 
such items as a proposed economic union of the na- 
tions, international monetary reform, international 
control of international trusts. 

There is the usual tension between those whose 
talent is for vague oratory and those who wish to 
discuss actualities. But even in the discussion of 
actualities there appears a disposition to settle very 
large and hard questions with a wave of the hand. 
A French speaker regrets that the committee which 
had dealt with the rather ample topics just mentioned 
did not also take up the question of inter-allied debts 
and thinks that the only way to peace is to cancel 
them all. (Great applause.) An Englishman sug- 
gests, first, that war debts ought not to be canceled 
until the creditor nations, especially England and the 
United States, have some assurance that the debtor 
nations will not spend the money which the cancella- 
tion saves them in preparation for more wars; and, 
second, that if inter-allied debts are canceled German 
reparations ought also to be canceled. (No applause.) 

Parenthetically it may be said that one hears at 
every cross-road and in every railway compartment 
endless talk about the urgency and fairness of wip- 


ing out the war debts, especially that of France to 
America, but never a word about any readjustment of 
Germany’s obligations. The argument for cancella- 
tion is always based upon the hypothesis that the 
allies, all alike innocent of blame for beginning the 
war, were comrades in the common cause of repelling 
a wanton assault upon civilization by one guilty 
government—a theory which seems to be in consid- 
erable need of revision. But few people outside of 
Germany appear to know that any new light has 
been thrown on the causes of the war since 1918. 

No other city within my knowledge has such an 
atmosphere of internationalism as Geneva. Whether 
or not the location of the seat of the League of Nations 
there makes it the capital of the world, it is the focal 
point for the meeting of all sorts of lines of inter- 
national influence and activity. One feels that, as 
Washington is in the United States but not in any 
state, so Geneva is neutral ground and not in any na- 
tion. Of course it is in Switzerland, but it has been so 
for only a little more than a century. It still takes 
pride in calling itself ‘‘the Republic of Geneva,” and 
its personality is by no means submerged in the con- 
federation. ‘The Genevans are good enough Swiss; 
but in Switzerland less perhaps than in any other 
country does patriotism interfere with either local 
loyalties or the international spirit. Whether one 
deplores America’s absence from the roster of the 
League, or whether one feels that that absence is 
justified by the League’s preoccupation with Euro- 
pean problems, and its entanglement with European 
politics, one can not fail to be impressed by the spirit 
of internationalism which makes Geneva unique. 
One has there the sense of being circled by a broad 
horizon. The city is a perpetual peace conference. 
Doubtless there is plenty of politics played by the 
representatives of the powers, but it is good to have a 
place for conference where there are such traditions 
of liberty, fairness, and righteousness. Much good 
will come out of Geneva—and perhaps peace will come. 

* * * 


MISSOURI UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
James Houghton 


The fifty-ninth annual session of the Missouri Universalist 
Convention was held in the church at Elmer, beginning on Fri- 
day night, Oct. 8, and continuing through Saturday and Sunday. 
While the Missouri Convention does not have the long routine 
of business which characterizes the older conventions, a promi- 
nent feature has always been the high character of the sermons 
and addresses, the sessions bearing their richest fruits through 
the inspiration of a generous and largely local attendance. 

The session was preceded by six weeks of almost incessant 
rain, putting the Cheriton river out of its banks and the Iowa 
and St. Louis railway out of commission, transforming the high- 
ways into channels of mud. Some delegations found it utterly 
impossible to reach Elmer. The attendance, in view of these 
untoward conditions, was very gratifying. 

A very enjoyable feature of the Convention is the annual 
basket dinner on Sunday. This feature of the gathering did not 
fall below the uniformly high standard of former ones. 

The Rev. William Marvin, pastor of the Elmer Christian 
church, participated in the opening services on Friday night and 
on Saturday night delivered a sermon which was well received 
by our people. The pastor of the Baptist church was also on the 
program, but was out of town and unable to return on account 
of high water. 

The constructive work which the Convention planned for 
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the coming year, and years, and the sense of personal responsi- 
bility quickened by the speakers were most heartening. 

A reserve committee was created, consisting of representa- 
tive laymen throughout the state, with S. L. McDavitt of Elmer 
as chairman, to co-operate with the Superintendent in the mat- 
ter of organizing the isolated Universalists and enlisting them 
in the work of the churches. A committee was created to co- 
operate with the Secretary and Superintendent in financing the 
work of the Convention. 

The success of the Convention was due in no small part to 
the presence of the Rev. Laverne McDavitt of Knoxville, IIl., 
the messages he delivered and his participation in the business 
sessions. The audience was deeply moved by the ringing chal- 
lenge of his sermon on Sunday morning. 

The Missouri Universalists formed their first acquaintance 
with Miss Dorothy Tilden, president of the National Junior 
Y.P.C.U., and they were delighted with her messages and cap- 
tivated by her personality. 

She led us to visualize Lombard College campus, buildings, 
student body and faculty, thrilled us anew with the story of its 
achievement and aroused us to a vision of its greater future. 
Her several addresses were very helpful. She takes with her in 
her work for the church we all love the love and prayers of our 
people. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the 
hospitality of the Elmer parish, the co-operation and fine Chris- 
tian fellowship of the Rev. William Marvin, pastor of the Chris- 
tian church, the valuable services rendered by Miss Tilden and 
Mr. McDavitt, and the services and leadership of Rev. James 
Houghton, Southwest Superintendent. 

The following officers were elected: Clyde I. Murray, presi- 
dent, T. W. McDavitt, vice-president, Miss Bernice Atterbury, 
-secretary, Fred N. McDavitt, treasurer. 


* * * 
THE NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
G. D. Walker 


The 101st session of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists was held in the Universalist church at Auburn, 
Oct. 6 and 7, The session was largely attended and of great 
‘interest. The addresses were notable. 

The Auburn parish had exerted every effort to have the 
church in readiness. Much credit should be given to the Rev. 
A. E. Allison and his faithful workers for the manner in which 
the Convention was handled. The city had done its part, and 
immediately upon the arrival of delegates who came by auto- 
mobile a delegate’s card was put on the windshield of every car. 
This assured the delegate that he might park his car anywhere 
in the city regardless of any traffic regulations and he would not 
be molested. It was a courteous thing for the police depart- 
ment of Auburn todo. Everybody was made to feel not alone a 
guest of the parish but of the city as well. 

For the past two years we have held our regular church 
Convention service upon the Wednesday evening preceding the 
business session of the Convention. This service on the evening 
of Oct. 6 attracted a large congregation. It was opened with 
scripture reading and prayer by the Rev. Nelson Lobdell and 
the Rev. Lewis Robinson respectively. The Rev. C. E. Petty 
presided. Mr.S. Edgar George of the Auburn parish introduced 
Mayor Weld, who welcomed the delegates to the city, and then 
Mr. Powell of the Auburn parish, who extended the greetings of 
the parish to the Convention. The president of the Convention, 
the Rev. T. E. Potterton, D. D., responded and afterward de- 
clared the Convention in session and appointed the sessional 
committees. He then introduced Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, 
president of St. Lawrence University, who preached the occa- 
sional sermon. Dr. Sykes’s sermon was inspirational and created 
a profound impression. Then followed the annual communion 
service, conducted by the Rev. A. E. Allison and the Rev. Clara 
E. Morgan. 

The Thursday morning session of the Convention following 
‘a religious service conducted by the Rev. Gustave Ulrich and 
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participated in by the Rev. Lucius Garner and the Rev. Seth 
Brooks, was taken up quite largely with the reading of reports. 
The Executive Board’s report was read by the assistant secre- 
tary, the Rev. William J. Metz. The section of this report under 
the head “The State of the Church,” which usually attracts 
considerable attention at our Convention, was in part as follows: 

“Tf we are to find our spiritual latitude and longitude we 
must see the stars which in their courses never fail. If we are 
to know which way the world is going we must relate ourselves 
to cosmic processes. If we are to understand what is happening 
to human institutions we must study the whole history of man- 
kind upon this earth. Churches and governments and all social 
institutions are thrown up out of the soul of humanity as con- 
tinents are thrown up out of the depths of the sea. If we think 
in geologic dimensions we discover a great stability under all 
instability. Through a thousand changes we find the unchange- 
able and the eternal. Whoever approaches the problem of re- 
ligion and of the church in this mood will never lose his confi- 
dence in the permanence of those experiences out of which all 
worship comes.” 

The treasurer’s report showed a gratifying increase in both 
funds—that held for general church use and the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund. These combined funds now amount to $435,187.99. 

An item in the Superintendent’s report which caused some 
comment, favorable and otherwise, under the head ‘‘Contribu- 
tions to Our General Convention,” follows: 

“A number of our churches have accepted in full the Five 
Year financial program of our General Convention, and there 
are quite a number which have not accepted the program even 
partially. With the knowledge which I have of our various 
churches, if I am to use my own best judgment, I can not urge 
some churches to accept this program in full. I do wish,-how-- 
ever, that all of our churches would do something along this line. 
As has been pointed out in our Executive Board’s report, the 
various aims of the program are all laudable and much to be de- 
sired and it is regrettable that the entire amount of money asked 
for has not been quickly forthcoming. 

“Tt is my belief that we must never let our enthusiasm run 
away with our common sense, as is so often done, neither must 
we charge up to failure any great and good plan which languishes 
in its completion. In time all worth while things within our 
church or without will find adequate support. 

“This whole matter is bound up with all our denominational 
support. It has occurred to me that from a business standpoint 
our entire denominational financial system might well be re- 
organized. It seems to me that our General Convention denomi- 
national machinery of administration ought to be endowed suf- 
ficiently so that it can run and run adequately without con- 
tinuous calls for financial help. It seems to me also that our 
General Convention should not assess quotas upon individual 
churches nor should it in any manner endeavor to collect any 
funds from individual churches. Its affairs should be adminis- 
trative. Its need for funds for worthy projects should be met 
from year to year by honest assessments to the various Conven- 
tions of which it is constituted. These various Conventions 
should be represented according to their numerical strength upon 
our General Convention Board, and this General Convention 
Board should be the senate of our entire body. Its unanimous 
approval of any project, whether it be a Five Year Program or a 
new mission in Japan or Turkey, would then be fairly representa- 
tive of our thought upon that particular matter. Appeals could 
quickly and easily be taken to the people through the various 
Conventions and when these Conventions are not in session to 
their Executive Boards. The danger of ill-advised enthusiasts 
committing our General Convention at some session to unlimited 
expenditures would be eliminated, and when projects were en- 
dorsed in the above mentioned manner there would be no ques- 
tion about support. 

“T offer the above for what it is worth. I personally believe 
it would be worth much if it could be put into effect. I don’t 
know whether this is the place for it, but it will be the only chance 
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I will have to get rid of it, and I ask New York Universalists to 
consider it. 

“Tn this connection I am moved in the utmost good nature 
to refute some of the allegations which have been made to me 
concerning Universzlisn in the Empire State, for I have heard it 
directly stated that Universalists in New York State were dis- 
loyal to the denomination as a whole and that they possibly 
were planning to secede from the union. We of New York State 
smile at this. I believe that there are no more loyal Universalists 
in our denomination than those found within our own Conven- 
tion. It is quite possible that we are a bit canny and that we 
demand to be shown. We may be distantly related to the citi- 
zens of that famous state just beyond the Mississippi River; but 
in the long run New York State Universalists will come through 
as loyally and as generously as our people anywhere. 

“T venture the further thought that it is quite possible that 
in time our denomination will recognize that certain founda- 
tions which we are now laying and have been laying for the past 
few years here in New York State were after all the firmest foun- 
dations which could have been laid under the circumstances. 
For my part I am perfectly willing to let time be the judge and 
TI will rest my reputation on its verdict.” 

At 11 o’clock the business session of the Convention ad- 
journed. ; 

Prof. Edwin R. Miles of Canton Theological School read 
“The Servant in the House.’’ He did it magnificently. It was 
one of the high points of the Convention. 

The offering for the pension fund amounted to approximately 
$1,700, and there were pledges which should make the final 
amount $2,000. 

At the afternoon session the various Convention committees 
teported. Their reports were adopted almost without change. 

The recommendations presented by. the Committee on 
Official Reports had to do with commending the pension plan and 
urging churches to support it; urging a more careful considera- 
tion by churches of the quotas assessed them; commending the 
effort being made to open dormant churches; urging individual 
churches which are considering federation or merger with churches 
-of other denominations to first carefully prepare their plans and 
present them to the Executive Board for consideration; suggest- 
ing that the Executive Board make some recommendation at 
the next session covering contributions to the State and General 
Conventions; commending the officers of the Convention for 
the painstaking manner in which they have conducted the Con- 
vention affairs; recommending that an appropriation be made to 
establish a loan theological library; commending the report 
of the Executive Board concerning the Five Year Program of 
‘the General Convention; urging that immediate steps be taken 
‘to secure $100,000 endowment for Canton Theological School. 
The resolutions adopted urged more complete observance of 
law ‘‘and more particularly those laws embedded in the Con- 
stitution of the United States;” congratulated the State Superin- 
‘tendent upon the completion of fifteen years of service in his 
present position; recorded approval of the campaign for increased 
-endowment at Canton Theological School; urged continued 
-effort to reopen dormant parishes and thanked the Auburn 
parish for its hospitality. 

The report of the Necrology Committee showed that the 
following ministers had died during the year: Herbert Frank 
Moulton at Fort Plain, Cephas Brackett Lynn at Chapin Home, 
George Judson Porter at Macedon and Chester Franklin Lewis 
-of Fort Plain. 

The Hon. Thomas Mott Osborne of Auburn delivered a 
fascinating address on “Prison Reform.’”’ Mr. Osborne spoke at 
length and at the conclusion of his address he answered ques- 
“tions, of which there were many. 

The program of the Convention had announced an open 
forum, but after this session had been opened by an address by 
Dr. Potterton filled with keen and scintillating thought, it was 
found that the hour for Mr. Osborne’s address was at hand, and 
following his address there was no time for further discussion. 
_At its next session the Convention will plan a definite time for 


this forum hour. It is believed that it will be of great advantage. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, Rev. Thomas 
E. Potterton, D. D., Brooklyn; vice-president, Rev. John Murray 
Atwood, D. D., Canton; secretary, Rev. George Delbert Walker, 
D. D., Carthage; treasurer, Mr. Lynn S. Randall, Syracuse; 
trustees, Dr. F. W. Betts, Syracuse, Mr. fay C. Parsons, Cort- 
land; Fellowship Committee, Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
D. D., Watertown, Rev. Thomas Saunders, Utica, Mr. George 
Bowers, Canton, Mr. Fred Chapin, Dolgeville, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Little Falls; trustees Clinton Liberal Institute, Rev. 
H. P. Morrell, Canton, Mr. A. T. Foster, Watertown, Mr. Henry 
Low, Central Square, Rev. A. E. Allison, Auburn. Preacher 
of the occasional sermon, Dr. A. W. Grose, Brooklyn. Place of 
next Convention, Syracuse. 

The evening mass meeting of Oct. 7 was opened by a devo- 
tional service conducted by the Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer. 
Mr. Skeels was assisted by the Rev. C. A. Moulton of Dolge- 
ville and the Rev. C. E. Petty of Binghamton. 

Dr. Potterton presided and introduced as speakers first the 
Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D., of New York, and second James Water- 
man Wise of New York, son of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, both of 
whom gave inspiring addresses. Dr. Hall gave the finest dramatic 
portrayal of the life of Jesus which it has been the writer’s priv- 
ilege ever to hear. d 

* * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Appomattox 


I journeyed unto Appomattox, and stood beneath the 
Famous Apple Tree, or wherever it was, and I beheld all that 
now is Visible on that Field. 

And I found on one side a Little Cemetery with Nineteen 
Graves. 

And I inquired concerning it, and this was I told: 

On the calm Sunday Morning when General Grant and 
General Lee were arranging for the End of the War, two com- 
panies of soldiers of Opposing Armies encountered one another 
and began to Shoot. 

And their Captains called out, Cease Firing. This old war 
is over. 

But the men refused to stop. And they said, We will have 
one more shot for Good Luck. And that was Bad Luck for 
Nineteen Men. 

Whereupon did an officer of the Union Army run between 
them, and wave his Handkerchief, and shout, saying, Grant and 
Lee are signing the papers that end this War. Stop firing, for 
ye are soon to Go Home. 

But even so it was not easy to make them stop. 

Now those Fighteen on whom the Tower of Siloam fell and 
killed them were not sinners above all those that dwelt in Jeru- 
salem. Neither were those Nineteen who died after Grant and 
Lee had come to terms, sinners above all other men. 

I have stood in National Cemeteries where Thousands of 
soldiers were buried, and have walked over Battle fields that 
once had been red, but my heart ached as I stood among those 
Nineteen Graves of men who would not believe that the war was 
over. 

And I spake unto the Fences that walled in the little plot, 
and I cried, ¥ 

Oh, ye four fences, move outward, and expand, for here 
should be the Biggest and Least Honorable Graveyard on the face 
of the earth! Here should be buried all men who die in the War 
between Science and Religion, and all who die discussing with 
bitter contention the Dubitable matters of Theology, and all 
who die defending Sectarian divisions, and all who die bewailing 
the Good Old Times, and who face not the problems of their Own 
Day. > 

For the Spirit of the Lord was upon me, and I prophesied 
unto the four fences and said, Widen, and make room for more 
graves, acres and acres of them, for these Nineteen have thou- 
sands of living representatives. 

Nevertheless, I sorrowed in mine heart for those Nineteen. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE CHURCHES AND LABOR AT DETROIT 


The churches and the Y. M. C. A. of Detroit were under no 
obligation to invite Christian representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, holding its convention in that city, to ad- 
dress gatherings under their auspices. It was a matter of priv- 
ilege, not of duty. But the invitations having been given, it 
would seem to have been a duty not to withdraw them; and to 
have withdrawn them only after the protest of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and so manifestly at the dictation of big business, 
puts the churches and the local Y. M. C. A. in an exceedingly 
unfavorable light. Such invitations did not involve on the part 
of the churches or of the Y. M. C. A. endorsement of the closed 
shop, or of any specific policy of organized labor, any more than 
the opening of the pulpits of various denominations to the rep- 
resentatives of some one denomination, meeting in convention, 
implies approval of the specific tenets of that denomination. If 
it could be in any way charged that such invitations did imply 
on the part of the churches and the Y. M. C. A. any unduly 
partisan bias toward organized labor, what is to be said of the 
rebuff administered to labor in withdrawing, at the behest of 
organized capital, invitations already given? It would seem that 
if on second thoughts, inspired apparently by the commercial 
interests, certain religious leaders and institutions aspired to be 
neutral, they have, in reality, achieved a glaring partisanship. 

The significance of what happened in Detroit lies in the 
fact that it might have happened in a hundred other places, 
or at least in the fact that many church people (not a few of them 
in our own Congregational fellowship) will piously rejoice in the 
rebuff which the Y. M. C. A. and the churches have administered 
to those who represent the largest group of organized labor in 
the United States. Almost before the ink on the press dispatches 
from Detroit was dry, Rev. Victor Bigelow, who has hitherto 
in some strange way found it consistent with Christian principles 
and progressive ideals to defend the twelve-hour day in industry, 
sought our columns with the letter which appears elsewhere, 
attacking the Federal Council of Churches, our own Congrega- 
tional Social Service Commission, and the A. F. of L. We pro- 
test both against the attack and against its hastiness, but, as 
Mr. Bigelow anticipates, we publish the letter, with the purpose 
of showing that intense antagonism to organized labor, which 
takes to itself the sanctity of Christian claims, is by no means 
confined to Detroit. 

Among the courteous interchanges that are encouraged by 
the churches in relation to various national organizations and 
movements has been that with organized labor. It has been 
encouraged and furthered by many Christians, both laymen and 
ministers, who by no means approve of the full theory and prac- 
tise of unionism, and who certainly do not approve of many acts 
done in the name of unionism, any more than they approve of 
many atrocious things that have been done in the name of the 
church, but who recognize the serious aims of organized labor, the 
value of much that it has accomplished, and the inevitableness 
of some organization if the interests of labor are to be protected 
at all. Such men are interested in promoting an understanding— 
the sort of understanding that is necessary either for intelligent 
opposition or intelligent support. 

There is apparently no evidence whatsoever that what 
was planned in Detroit was intended to go beyond this general 
entente. The representatives of labor would have defeated their 
own purpose had they made the invitations extended them an 
occasion for violently partisan appeal. Neither the church nor 
the labor organization was compromised in the extending and 
accepting of the invitations in question. We emphasize these 
points because we sympathize as little with those who would 
make the church subservient to organized labor as we do with 
those who would make it the willing tool of capital, or of earthly 
power and privilege. The independence and sanctity of the 
church are her deepest asset —inseparable from her divine charac- 
ter and purpose. If a-preponderance of the church’s sympathy 


naturally is accorded labor it is justified only because labor 
represents sheer matters of existence, and of personal and family 
welfare, whereas capital represents more commonly a certain 
excess of wealth and its inherent privilege. Welfare—not af- 
fluence or privilege—must be the church’s chief concern; and for 
this very reason those who consider first the conservation of 
wealth and privilege will always have reason to feel that the 
church—if it be truly the Church of Christ—is unduly on the 
side of labor. 

Probably the Christian leaders of Detroit have their own 
methods of justifying what looks like unseemly backdown, but 
the spectacle of Christian leaders in a great city scurrying to 
cover from anything under heaven but the fear of God is neither 
pleasant nor reassuring. Fortunately, despite the cynical 
charge that big business controls the church—a charge to which 
this Detroit incident gives appalling impetus—this spectacle is 
not typical. It is a good time for us not to underestimate the 
moral courage of the ministry. It is worth while to notice the 
surprise with which the country at large has regarded this news 
from Detroit. The country has not been accustomed in recent 
years to seeing the churches back down in that fashion. It is 
good to know that the country expects something better from us. 

Nor does big business rule entirely, even in Detroit. It is 
with deep satisfaction that one notes that in this crisis, that should 
never have arisen, there have been those in Detroit who have 
not bowed the knee to the Baal of big business. 

Is big business, then, a Baal? Not necessarily, we can see no 
reason why business should not be as large-hearted and fair- 
minded, as magnanimous, as it is big. The industrial field to- 
day is not lacking in rich men, and in large employers of labor, 
who are able to see things from the employees’ standpoint, as 
well as from their own, and who survey the mistakes of “labor” 
with at least as much toleration as they regard the mistakes of 
“‘capital.’”’ There is nothing inherently evil either about big 
business, or about organized labor. But either may become a 
Baal if it presumes to dictate to the church, or to influence the 
church’s action for its own ends. The one profound need is that 
the Christian Church should maintain the purity, disinterested- 
ness, and integrity of its ideals, attitudes, pronouncements, and 
policies. Better that no Y.M. C. A.’s or churches should be built, 
than that the Church of the Living God should be debased to the 
level of a piper that will play any tune that is called or paid for.— 
The Congregationalist. 

* * 


A MOST DEPLORABLE AFFAIR 


It will take the Church of Jesus Christ twenty-five years to 
overcome the damage done to its prestige and influence as a re- 
sult of the withdrawal under pressure of the Detroit Young 
Men’s Christian Association’s invitation to President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor to address the “Y’’ 
last Sunday, and of the more or less successful coercion of the 
churches of that city in like manner by advocates of the so- 
called ‘American plan of employment.” , 

Beginning on page 1292 of this number of the Herald will 
be found a collection of interpretations of this most deplorable 
affair. The telegrams from Detroit should give any thinking 
man or woman a fairly clear and accurate insight into the truth 
about the “‘rescinding”’ of the invitations from the various re- 
ligious organizations involved, and the opinions of leaders out- 
side of that city will serve to indicate what we believe to be the 
attitude of the majority of the members of Christian churches in 
the United States. : 

It seems evident from these letters and telegrams from the 
various press reports, and from confidential communications 
which we are not at liberty to publish, that three or four churches, 
a Jewish congregation, the Salvation Army, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association issued invitations to speak from their 
pulpits or platforms to delegates of the American Federation of 
Labor meeting in convention in Detroit. This procedure we. 
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understand was in accordance with a custom of long standing 
in connection with the annual meetings of the Federation of 
Labor, although it should be pointed out that in this particular 
instance the plan of opening the pulpits of Detroit to labor 
speakers had not been acted upon officially by the local Council 
of Churches. It is reported by one leader that no church which 
had requested a speaker actually withdrew its invitation, but 
this is denied by another correspondent, who declares that five 
engagements were made, of which three were canceled. 

The main issue is clear—an attempt was made in Detroit 
by certain business interests to coerce Christian organizations 
into action calculated to discredit unionized labor. 

What a terrible admission was made by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association committee that withdrew the invitation to 
Mr. Green! The “large building program,’’ amounting to some 
$5,000,000, would be jeopardized if the labor leader was given a 
hearing. Has it come to this? Must Christian organizations 
take orders from big business if they desire to have imposing 
edifices in which to worshp and carry on religious work? The 
price is too high. What shall it profit us if we gain uncounted 
millions of property at the cost of an emasculated gospel? 

We have, of course, no desire to cause any unmerited suffer- 
ing to the Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries in 
Detroit, who, we are informed, are exceptionally high-grade 
Christian gentlemen and have fought valiantly under “‘tremen- 
dous pressure” during this entire controversy. But how financial 
leaders, particularly those who bear the Christian name, can 
act so as to put new vitality and pertinence into the accusation, 
repeatedly made by thousands of labor leaders, that the church 
is the creature of capitalism, is past all understanding. Here isa 
typical reaction to the recent incident. A paper of exceptionally 
high standing, the Springfield Republican, says in a long editorial 
on the subject: 

That the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
most of the Protestant churches of Detroit are domi- 
nated directly or indirectly by large employers-.of labor 
who would like to see trade unionism crushed, and 
are working to that end, seems a reasonable inference 
from the situation. 


That will be the verdict throughout the country, only it 
will be made to apply, through the popular fallacy of generaliza- 
tion, to all Christian churches everywhere. And in this fact 
will be seen the real extent of the damage wrought by the sinis- 
ter development in Detroit.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 


- THE THIRD DEGREE 


A corporate and communal reluctance of possible witnesses 
to divulge the nature of their activities after sundown, continues 
to be the feature of the grotesque Hall murder case. When one 
realizes that the whole affair, after being featured, commented 
on, and unofficially tried on the front page of our big eastern 
dailies for four weeks, is still far from the shape in which it can 
be taken before a jury of plain citizens, and that some fresh 
theory, opening out an entirely new lines of attack and defense, is 
delivered as regularly as morning milk, a sort of vertigo seizes 
upon the imagination that is following its developments—a sense 
of being involved in some legal nightmare from which the only 
possible awakening will be its sudden dropping. But the case 
does something more than throw a spotlight upon the away- 
from-home-life after dark of the New Brunswick burgesses. As 
we read, we rub our eyes at seeing methods that smack of the 
Inquisition (as popularly conceived) or the infamous Chambre 
Ardente, resorted to by the authorities with a complete absence 
of any sense that civil liberties are being set at nought. 

Perhaps the most amazing incident is the holding without 
warrant and “grilling” of two witnesses, a man and a young girl, 
for twelve and a half consecutive hours, by detectives in relays. 
Every effort, we are told (and can well believe) was used to pre- 
vent this sinister proceeding from coming to the ears of the re- 
porters on the case, and “long periods of silence’ punctuated 
the grilling. “Sometimes, by questioning persons two or three 


days, they finally break down and tell what they know,” was 
the casual official explanation. The experience of the world, 
and one largely upon which such procedure was abolished, has 
been that after hours of torture (physical or moral does not 
matter a whit) “persons” either say,.anything they think is 
wanted of them to end the ordeal, or go to pieces and no longer 
know what they are saying. Were we a juryman on any criminal 
case (which the gods avert!) we should begin by dismissing from 
our consciousness any evidence whatsoever obtained after twelve 
hours’ questioning by detectives “in relays.”—The Commonweal 
(Catholic). 


* * 


DETROIT PROVIDES THE DEMONSTRATION 


Last week’s issue of the Christian Century bore date of Oc- 
tober 7. It went to press—revelation of editorial mechanism 
becoming necessary at this point—on September 29. On page 
1224, in the midst of an editorial on “Moral and Immoral Re- 
ligion,’”’ there appeared this paragraph: 


In practically every city of America the leading lay- 
men of the Protestant churches are men who in their 
community relationships are the truculent directors of 
boards of commerce and employers’ associations which 
try by foul means and fair to keep labor unorganized and 
to preserve the prosperity of their city by the kind of 
mechanical efficiency which autocratic industry guaran- 
tees. They are men who revel in the kind of superficial 
moralizing which is characteristic of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, and thank God that we have 
a Christian President. Their preachers may be di- 
vided into two classes. Those who know better and 
those who don’t. That is, the church is frequently so 
thoroughly enmeshed with the dominant prejudices 
and economic interests of the economically powerful that 
it can not even offer a moral perspective from which 
the facts might be discerned. But even if the church 
does have this perspective it seems to lack the courage 
to offer any clear challenge to the prevailing morality. 
Whether the church is a complacent or an uneasy accom- 
plice of the economic and social sins of the industrial 
overlords, it is becoming increasingly clear that it is an 
accomplice, and that it is offering no real help in the 
tremendous task of ethically reorganizing modern so- 
ciety. 


On October 6, before the issue containing this statement 
reached many of its subscribers, newspaper reports from De- 
troit told of the withdrawal of invitations to leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor to speak in Protestant pulpits of 
that city. It has become a custom, during the past few years, 
for labor leaders in attendance at the annual convention of the 
A. F. of L. to speak in churches in the cities where that conven- 
tion is held. Such invitations were extended in Detroit, both by 
churches and by the Y. M. C. A. According to the newspapers, 
pressure from Detroit business interests led to the withdrawal of 
the invitations this year in every case save that of the Bethel 
Evangelical Church, of which the Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr is 
pastor. Q. EH. D.—Christian Century. 


* * 


“NON-CONCURRING”’ 


The Canadian Presbyterians who stayed outside when a 
majority of their church went into the United Church with the 
Methodists and Congregationalists are sometimes called ‘‘con- 
tinuing” Presbyterians. Others call them “dis-continuing.” A 
more accurate name than either would be “non-concurring,”’ 
just as in English Church history there was a ‘“non-juring”’ 
group. They like to call themselves the Presbyterians, without 
qualification, though the Presbyterian Church is legally merged 
in the United Church, which, it is reported, is steadily gaining 
ground, and has already justified the hope of the men of faith 
who led the groups to come together to promote Christianity in 
their country.—Christian Advocate. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Vanishing Slums 

August Heckscher has laid before the mayor of New York 
City a plan for abolishing the East Side slums and replacing them 
with model tenements, parks, and wide, tree-shaded streets. 
The plan calls for the expenditure of $500,000,000 in five years. 
Mr. Heckscher, it is understood, stands ready to sub.cribe a 
fifth of this amount himself, $250,000,000 must be raised joint- 
ly in the city and the state of New York, and the remaining 
$150,000,000 is to come from 500 ‘‘wealthy and public spirited 
citizens.” 

Mr. Heckscher considers East Side housing ‘““New York’s 
most pressing and immediate problem.’’ In his investigations 
last summer in London, Hamburg and Berlin, where as “‘special 
emissary” of Mayor Walker he studied European housing 
methods in congested districts, he became convinced that his 
scheme is a feasible one. ‘‘Even in poverty-stricken Germany,” 
he says in his report to the mayor, “the problem of better hous- 
ing for the poor is recognized as one requiring constant atten- 
tion. Consider the astonishing fact that last year Berlin suc- 
ceeded in raising the equivalent of $40,000,000 for this purpose. 
If Berlin, which is only beginning to recover from the devastat- 
ing effects of the war, can do that, I don’t see why prosperous 
New York can not do a great deal better.” 

In his report Mr. Heckscher calls attention to the fact that 
tenements which were condemned in 1885 as being unfit for 
human habitation are still occupied. He goes on: “More than 
70 per cent of the population of Greater New York have family 
incomes of less than $2,500. These people, especially the thou- 
sands whose income is below this sum, can not pay high rentals; 
and they either can not or should not be permitted to continue 
to live in the wretched quarters that most of them now occupy. 
We talk a great deal about good citizenship, but how can we 
expect these miserable apologies for homes to give forth good 
citizens? If this point is brought home forcefully enough to our 
big employers of labor, our bankers, lawyers and business men, 
something is bound to happen. Not only have they vision 
enough to want a better New York but they have intelligence 
enough to realize that it is to their advantage to see that the 
workingman and his family have decent quarters.” 

Mr. Heckscher proposes to follow the London method in 
handling applications for housing in the model tenements. 
The first tenants dispossessed when tearing down the present 
quarters is begun will be provided with temporary dwellings 
and will ke the first to be moved into the new tenements as soon 
as they are ready. The Ministry of Health in London has eight 
acres of temporary dwellings, sanitary and comfortable, where 
the dispossessed are housed while their new homes are being 
erectec, 

On the question of fixing the rentals Mr. Heckscher is dead 
against an arbitrary price of so much per room. He thinks the 
only intelligent and fair way to handle the problem is to decide, 
as does the London County Council, what proportion of their 
income a family can afford to pay and charge them accordingly. 

“New York’s slums are a disgrace to the city and the nation,” 
concludes the report. ‘So are those of other great American 
cities. To give a better idea of the congestion in New York, let 
me point out that there is one area in the slums of a little more 
than a square mile where 650 persons are housed to the acre; 
more than 400,000 to the mile; more people than there are in the 
total population of such cities as Seattle, Indianapolis, Provi- 
dence, L ovisville, Rochester, Denver, Toledo and Portland, Ore.” 


Cathol cs and Peace 

Rev. John A. Ryan, professor of Moral Theology and Philos- 
ophy at the Catholic University, has issued a statement show- 
ing how Catholics may help end war and bring about peace. 
He points out that excessive emphasis is placed upon war in the 


text books used in parochial schools and urges that these books 
be rewritten in the light of a larger patriotism. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no Catholic peace society exists in the 
United States, and concludes with the statement that Catholic 
textbooks ‘fon moral theology and philosophy are lamentably 
inadequate in their exposition of the ethical principles of peace 
and war.” ‘ 


Chicago Presbyterians 

A Church Extension Million Dollar Campaign has been 
started by the Chicago Presbyterians in order to provide places 
of worship for the 31 per cent increase in membership in the 
Chicago Presbyterian Churches in the last ten years. This in- 
crease was 5 per cent greater than the increase in the population 
of Chicago during the same ten years. 


Christian Fund for Jewish Relief 
At the appeal of Jewish leaders of America the American 


Christian Fund for Jewish Relief has been organized. Its object. 


is for reconstruction; medical, cultural; child care; agricultural 
settlements; refugees and relief, in foreign lands. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and Judge Victor J. Dowling are the chairmen and the 
vice-presidents are the Hon. Owen D. Young and George Mac- 
Donald. 


Sofia American Schools 


Construction has been started on the new buildings for the 
Sofia American Schools in Bulgaria. Timber for these build- 
ings is being provided by the Ministerial Council of Bulgaria, 
and the Minister of Agriculture has instructed the Forestry 
Department to begin planting a park of choice trees along the 
northwestern part of the campus. The local committee has 
undertaken to build the library for the schools as a memorial to 
the late George Washburn, president of Robert College when 
many of the most prominent Bulgarians were students there. 
Two hundred students were turned away from the schools this 
year for lack of space in the old buildings of Samokoy, thirty-five 
miles from Sofia. The schools are being removed to a suburb 
in Sofia and enlarged to accommodate more students. 


School for Church Workers 

The Episcopal Church in Massachusetts has organized a 
diocesan school for church workers. Every Thursday for ten 
weeks there will be lectures, group discussions and intensive 
study classes at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul at which rep- 
resentatives of churches throughout the diocese will receive 
training for work in their own parish. 


Paid for Church with Strawberries 


Rev. J. J. Parten is pastor of a Baptist church at Ozark, 
Missouri, which found itself $30,000 in debt upon the comple- 
tion of a $50,000 church building. The burden of the debt was 
demoralizing the congregation. A board member offered to turn 
over a cleared patch of stony ground on his farm if church mem- 
bers would agree to plant the patch with strawberries and apply 
the proceeds to refunding the debt. The first year the church 
made a net profit of $310 an acre. The church to-day is the 
civic, social and religious center of a large territory. 


In a Line 

General Bramwell Booth, Salvation Army leader, left Lon- 
don Sept. 18 for the Orient, where he has a program of public 
and semi-public engagements which will leave him free for only 
two days out of the fifty he is to be away. . . . The Rev. Wil- 
liam Dwight Porter Bliss, D. D., retired Protestant Episcopal 
minister, authority on the Near East and Socialism, author of a 
“Handbook of Socialism,”’ and former editor of the Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform, died recently at the age of seventy-one. 
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The W. N. M. A. . 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR WOMEN IN CONVENTION 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne 


Having attended five conventions in 
two weeks I am prepared to say there are 
no finer women anywhere than those who 
are working in the interests of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

My first autumn convention was held 
in Pittsfield, Maine, on Sept. 21. The 
Maine women reported all their quotas 
to the W. N. M. A. paid in full, and the 
secretary read the list of the churches which 


had paid their Japan, Southern, and 
Administrative apportionments. I recom- 
mend this plan to other states. The 


effect is good. They also print the treas- 
urer’s report and every woman has a 
copy in her hands when the report is called 
for. I recommend this method most 
highly to the states not now doing it, for 
women take pride in seeing their churches 
measure up to others of equal strength, 
and the printed page tells the exact story 
of what has, or has not, been done. 

From Maine I went to Muncie, where 
the Indiana Convention was in session. 
My train decided to pull into the depot 
ten mint tes ahead of time, so I missed the 
welcome committee and the dinner they 
expected to give me. However, the faith- 
ful taxi took me through a pouring rain 
to the church, and there I followed other 
lines to food and shelter. 

Inquiring about the business session of 
the Indiana women, which had been held 
before I arrived, I was informed that they 
were sixty-seven dollars short on their 
Japan quota and Blackmer Home girl, 
and they would like to raise this money 
after my adcress Saturday forenoon. 
That was an easy matter, for our pastor 
from Indianapolis, Mr. Line, raised the 
sixty-seven dollars in about five minutes 
and also received pledges for two hundred 
dollars more for the Rocky Mount church. 
Generally speaking, our men are better 
money raisers than our women, and I 
suggest we “let George do it,’ but in 
Massachvsetts George’s wife proved to be 
the equal of any man, bringing nearly 
seventeen hundred dollars into their 
treasury for the new Rocky Mount church. 

I leit the Indiana Convention just at 
the close of their banquet Saturday eve- 
ning. The women were in fine spirits be- 
cause their quotas could now be met 
in full and they look forward to the best 
year of their history. 

The Illinois Convention was held on 
Tuesday, Sept. 28, and opened with a 
Women’s Friendship Luncheon with Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones as chief speaker. 
The luncheon idea has become an annual 
affair with the Illinois women, and is 
such a good one I suggest other states try 
it. 

The same day we were in session the 


Woman’s Missionary Union of Elgin was 
meeting in a neighboring church. This 
Union comprises the missionary groups 
from all churches, and they asked that a 
representative from our church come and 
speak to them. It was my happy privilege 
to do this, especially happy because it 
was in Elgin I stepped from the Congrega- 
tional church into the Universalist, and I 
was glad to have the Union know of our 
missionary work. 

The Illinois women’s work grows stronger 
every year, and they are particularly 
happy with their newly elected officers. 
They raised three hundred dollars for 
Rocky Mount church, and expect to 
make it more than a thousand. 

Leaving Chicago Saturday noon, Oct. 2, 
I reached the Michigan Convention 
at Grand Rapids, in time to hear Dr. Lowe 
preach on Sunday morning and Dr. Shutter 
on Sunday evening, and both were in- 
spiring. It wasn’t hard for any speaker 
to do his best at the Grand Rapids church, 
for every heart was filled with joy that 
this church, which had been closed for 
years, was now thrillingly active under 
the leadership of Rev. John Foglesong and 
family. Isay “family,’’ for Mrs. Foglesong 
and their fine young people are adding 
much to the success of the church. The 
Foglesongs have been there only a few 
months, but a Mission Circle has been Qr- 
ganized with fifteen members and they say 
this will be doubled before the year is over. 
The Michigan women at this Convention 
adopted a girl in Blackmer Home, and I 


congratulate them. I was sorry indeed 
not to be able to remain for their banquet 
Monday evening, but, laden with flowers 
and good wishes, I hurried on to Auburn 
for the New York meeting. 

One of the many pleasures of this Con- 
vention was that I was guest of one of my 
Sunday school girls of the Oak Park Church 
whom my husband had married. As I 
watched Dorothy in her beautiful home, 
her kindess and wisdom in dealing with her 
little son, her ability in the art of home- 
making, I thought of that Sunday several 
years before when she said, “It takes a lot 
of thinking these days to give up a good 
salary to get married.” But that was 
several years ago, and now Dorothy’s 
husband was to welcome the New York 
State Convention in behalf of the Auburn 
church. 

The outstanding thing of the women’s 
program of this splendid Convention was 
the address given by the president, Mrs. 
Alice T. Walker—a careful survey of the 
year’s work, a tribute to strength where 
there was strength, and an earnest appeal 
to those who had not met their quotas, to 
be no more ‘‘‘deficit makers” but to so 
do their part that New York might meet 
her apportionments in full, was an appeal 
never to be forgotten. 

After giving my address and listening 
to pledges of loyalty to the W. N. M. A., 
I again hurried on that I might preside 
over the first meeting of my own Mission 
Circle in Portland. 

Five Conventions attended, ani Wis- 
consin and New Hampshire left out of 
my program only because they came the 
same day as New York. 

Splendid women doing splendid work. 


Atlanta’s New Minister 


Rev. Clinton Scott of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has accepted a unanimous and hearty call 
to the pastorate of the United Liberal 
Church in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Scott is a 
graduate of Tufts College and of Crane 
Divinity School. He has held pastorates 
in Grace Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and in 
the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. About two years ago, he went 
to California and became associate minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church in Los 
Angeles. He is a strong preacher, a vigor- 
ous thinker, a hard worker, and a good 
organizer. He is constructively progres- 
sive in his treatment of religious problems. 
He possesses the gift of leadership to a 
high degree. It is believed that under 
his ministry the Atlanta Liberal Chris- 
tian Church will make steady progress in 
that great metropolis of the South. 

Eight years ago the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in Atlanta, after care- 
ful consideration and wise planning, were 
united to form the Liberal Christian 
Church. -The Universalist property was 
sold. The fund derived from the sale is 
held in trust by the Universalist General 


Convention, the income being devoted to 
the support of the united society. The 
services are held in the Unitarian edifice. 
It has taken time for the two congrega- 
tions to fuse themselves into a homogene- 
ous body, but it has been done. To-day 
the society is united and strong. 

Since the close of the pastorate of Rev. 
E. J. Bowden the society has been without 
a settled pastor. The people have, how- 
ever, on their own responsibility made 
their church a tower of strength during 
this period. They have kept up regular 
Sunday services, conducting them then- 
selves when ministers were not available. 
The congregations have grown steadily 
during this period. A small indebtedness 
has been paid and the revenues have been 
increased. The latter part of last year, 
they put on a series of special services 
with speakers of note, including several 
from educational institutions, which taxed 
the seating capacity of the church so that 
extra chairs had to be used. 

The society during this reconstruction 
period has maintained its connection with 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
October 24-October 30. . Springfield, 
Vt.; Headquarters; Southbridge, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
October 24-October 30. Headquarters; 
Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Huntley: 
October 24-October 30. 
Mass.; Headquarters. 


* * 


Cambridge, 


A MESSAGE FROM OVER THE SEAS 


To the General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church: 

Amid the ruined monuments of past 
glory I have been reviewing in the Bible 
Lands, there stands out strikingly the 
high-grade work of progressive recon- 
struction you are helping accomplish 
through training the orphans who were 
saved out of the deportations. It is a 
masterpiece of American forward looking 
service, and the finest sight one sees over 
here. 

New countries for old will grow gradual- 
ly out of the work you have been aiding 
so well. Studying the work carefully, I 
am glad to report to you that I know no 
more promising service in the Lord’s whole 
vineyard. The Golden Rule applied thus 
is working well. 

In the midst of it I want to thank you 
for your part in it and for what I trust 
you will do this fall. 

Yours for the orphans. 
C.F. Arimtagh, 

Executive for Churches Near East Relief. 


* * 


WHAT WE OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 


What will there be new for Christmas? 
In one sense, nothing new, for once a year 
is not too often to retell the old, old story 
of the Christ Child’s birth. 

This year, the General Sunday School 
Association offers a program from a new 
pen. Mrs. Mabel K. Gay of Springfield 
has put the Christmas story in the form 
of a simple play. It has four scenes, all 
to be given without curtain, in the church 
itself. A few original touches distinguish 
this from other dramatizations. The 
directions for producing are very clear. 
Ten speaking parts are included and a 
chorus to sing familiar carols. 

Our store-room also contains a limited 
number of copies of the programs of other 
years. 

The Prince of Peace, written by Mary F. 
Slaughter. Brief speaking parts and 
familiar music. 

Following the Star, by Susan M. Andrews. 
Divided into four episodes, each including 
a reading, a song, and a simple drama- 
tization. 

The Christmas Legends in story, tableaux 


* K KK KK KK KF K KK KK K KK K K 
* OUR LESSONS ABOUT JAPAN ~* 
* inte 502 * 
* When? iy 
3 On several Sundays during Oc- * 
ee tober. As a part of the opening * 
- service, using the suggestions of * 
2 the superintendent’s note-book. * 
a As supplementary work in the * 
i class period. e 
ok * 
* Who shall teach the lessons? 
& The superintendent. 3 
ze Some other person chosen for * 
* special qualifications. - 
- An older pupil. * 
re The regular teachers, after they * 
i have been given the necessary * 
i material. * 
* What is the aim of the teaching? is 
= To lead our young people into an * 
» understanding of Japan. > 
=f To inspire generous offerings for * 
2 the Japan Mission. me 
ae To inculcate loyalty todenomina- * 
a tional projects. cS 
* * 
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and song. The story is read or recited by 
one person. The tableaux include a 
Hebrew mother telling her daughter of the 
Messianic hope, and all the nativity scenes 
of the gospels. 

The Christmas Symbols, program grouped 
around seven symbols of Christmas, the 
star, the song, the child, the gift, the 
Christmas greens, the candle, and the 
bell. Some of the material needed for 
its complete presentation appeared in the 
Christian Leader for December, 1922, but 
an ingenious worker will be able to make 
substitutions, if a file of the Leader is not 
available. 

The Christmas Fairies, by Gertrude 
Thayer. A simple fantasy for younger 
children. 

* * 


A YEAR AT LYNN 

The following calendar is printed just 
to show how one school does things and 
how many others ought to do them. Who 
can doubt that the work at Lynn, Mass., 
will be happier and better because it has 
been well planned far in advance? 

1926 
Sept. 12. Opening Sunday—Home Com- 

ing Sunday. 


Sept. 19. Regular Session. 
Sept. 26. Regular Session. 
Oct. 3. Rally Sunday—Lessons as usual. 


Oct. 10. Regular Session. 
Oct.17. Regular Session. 
Oct. 24. Regular Session. 
Oct. 31. Regular Session. 
Nov. 7. All Souls Day—Japan Offering 


—Lessons as usual. 


Nov. 14. Regular Session. 

Noy. 21. Thanksgiving Sunday—Lessons 
as usual. 

Nov. 28. Regular Session. 

Dec. 5. Reviews. 

Dec. 12. Regular Session. 

Dee. 19. Carol and Gift Service in 
Church—-Offering for Arme- 
nia. 

Dec. 26. Regular Session. 

Dec. 26. Regular Session. 

1927 

Jan.2. New Year Sunday—Lessons as 
as usual. 

Jan. 9. Regular Session. 

Jan. 16. Regular Session. 

Dec. 23. Regular Session. 

Jan. 30. Regular Session. 

Feb. 6. Lincoln Sunday—Offering for 
Suffolk School.—Lessons as 
usual. 

Feb. 13. Regular Session. 

Feb. 20. Washington Sunday—Lessons 
as usual. 

Feb. 27. Regular Session. 

Mar. 6. Reviews—Mite Boxes. will be 
distributed. 

Mar. 13. Regular Session. 

Mar. 20. Regular Session. 

Mar. 27. Regular Session. 

Apr. 3. Regular Session. 

Apr. 10. Palm Sunday—Lessons as usual. 

Apr. 17. Easter Sunday—In charge of 
Miss Bertha Currier Porter. 

Apr.24. Regular Session. 

May 1. Regular Session. 

May 8. Mothers’ Sunday—Lessons as 
usual. 

May 15. Regular Session. 

May 22. Regular Session. 

May 29. Regular Session. 

June 5. Reviews. 

June 12. Regular Session. 

June 19. Children’s and Promotion Sun- 


day Service at 10.30 a. m. 
in the church. Exhibition 
of Hand Work in Vestry. 
Every Sunday: 

New Members Day. 

Look up Absentees Day. 

Regular Attendance Day. 

On Time Day. 


“ 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mrs. Marie Coddington Gerrish re- 
ports that the union Sunday school at La 
Romana, Dominican Republic, has opened 
its sessions this fall with three classes, 
including eighteen children. This school 
is for the English-speaking children of 
the city. Because it is a union effort, it 
can not bear our name, but its leading 
spirit, Mrs. Gerrish, is a Universalist 
known to many of our people, and the 
school is using ‘Songs of Work and Wor- 
ship.” - 
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Among Our Churches 


Georgia Letter 


Atlanta.—The Men’s 
=| Club of the Liberal Chris- 
tian Church held their 

‘| first meeting of the fall 
at the home of Mr. T. C. 
Perkins, 2 Sheridan Drive. 
Mr. James P. Faulkner, 
=| the president, presided. 
- The club listened to an 

address by Mr. A. H. Scott of the Weather 
Bureau, who gave an interesting and de- 
tailed report of a great meeting he had 
attended in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
N. R. H. Moor, rector of St. Luke’s Church 
(Episcopal), delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress bearing on the present status of re- 
ligion from a scientific and religious stand- 
point. The lecture revealed how much 
liberals of different denominations hold 
in common. Dr. Moore has arrived at 
the same great conclusions that the Uni- 
versalists have held for a number of years. 
The only difference is the name. Rev. 
Clinton Scott of California has received a 
unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Liberal Christian Church. Mr. Scott 
has announced his acceptance and ex- 
pects to arrive in Atlanta in the middle of 
October. This is a happy solution of the 
question that has been uppermost in 
the minds of the leaders of this church 
for quite a while. * * Rockwell.— The 
Rockwell church only has preaching 
services once a month, but the people 
are glad to attend when the time comes. 
They are good listeners and it is a joy to 
preach to them. The Sunday school 
is still maintaining its high  stand- 
ard. There is perhaps not a more in- 
fluential Sunday schoo! in our whole de- 
nomination according to size. Mr. W. A. 
Bradley is again the superintendent and 
one of the teachers. Col. R. H. Kimball, 
a man of ripe scholarship and commanding 
influence, is a leading factor in this school. 
The influence of these two men coupled 
with that of the old workers, the Hills, 
Howses, Parkers and others, is making 
this school one to be proud of. * * Canon. 
—What the Rockwell church is to the 
Winder community, the Canon church is 
to the Canon. community. The Canon 
_ church was formed by a group of men and 
women who had studied themselves out 
of Orthodoxy. Rev. Marion Cheek, John 
M. Bowers and Stephen Bond were the 
prime movers in the religious awakening 
which resulted in the organization of the 
Canon church. They were members of a 
reformed Baptist church. A class was 
formed from the adult members of the 
church for the purpose of studying and 
elucidating the Scriptures. This study led 
to the conversion of almost the entire 
membership to the “‘Larger Hope.”’ They 
did not know what to call themselves till 
Dr. Shinn happened to pass that way and 


preach for them. At the close of his dis- 
course they said, “If what you preached 
is Universalism, we are all Universalists 
here.” So Dr. Shinn organized them into 
a Universalist church and they continued 
to worship in the same building. From 
the start they have exercised a command- 
ing influence. A Sunday school was soon 
organized which has made a remarkable 
record. Through the years it has run 
without a single vacation. And it has 
sent out a fine class of young men and 


women whose influence is felt in many 
communities. And though the church has 
lost heavily in the last few years, by death 
and removals, it is still a leading influence 
in the community. * * Senoia.—The Se- 
noia church, like Rockwell and Canon, 
only has preaching one Sunday in the 
month. The services are well attended, 
especially the evening services. One of 
the encouraging featurse of the work here 
is the number of strangers that attend the 
evening services. This shows that people 
are thinking. 
J. M. Rasnake, 


Massachusetts Letter 


Ministers Assistants. 
In a church news-letter, 
as in a purely personal 
note, one delights in 
speaking of the cheer- 
ful things, the helpful 
things, and of those 
which bespeak prog- 
ress. This letter is go- 
ing to tell of several such things. And 
the first shall be this matter of parish 
assistants. For several years Massa- 
chusetts has been at the front in the 
number of churches employing whole or 
part time assistants. Such places as Lynn, 
Haverhill, Lawrence, Malden, Salem, 
Chelsea, Gloucester, Worcester, Spring- 
field, North Attleboro, and Boston have 
had the benefit of such service. This fall 
several other churches are engaging assist- 
ants. These are Arlington, Attleboro, 
Brookline and Orange. In Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education, a 
number of Universalist young people, 
young men and young women, are at this 
time in training for service in this field. * * 
Renewed Plants.—Equally encouraging 
is the way in which our churches in various 
places have been renewing and freshening 
up their places of worship. The Leader 
has fully reported the splendid new parish 
house at our Somerville First Church. 
Fire swept away the parish house which 
had been occupied less than two years. 
During the past summer the house has 
been rebuilt, better than before, and a 
happy church family is looking forward 
to a full program of activities in the new 
building. At the same time that the 
parish house was reopened, a fine memorial 
window was unveiled and dedicated in the 
chureh auditorium. Last year Arlington 
built also a new parish house. During 
the summer the interior of the church 
has been completely transformed. A 
service of rededication is being arranged 
for Sunday evening, Nov. 7. It is a de- 
light to report what has been done at 
Provincetown and Yarmouthport. In 
the former a beautiful mahogany pulpit 
has just been restored and consecrated. 
The cost was in the vicinity of $1,500. 


The church has installed an electric light- 
ing system, using the lamps and chande- 
liers already in place. With its wonderful 
Christopher Wren steeple, its Italian 
decoration, its rich and beautiful Colonial 
pulpit, the old church in Provincetown is 
commanding deserved attention from the 
increasing numbers that visit the Cape. 
In Yarmouthport our church was closed 
for many years. A year ago and during 
this latest summer services were held, 
conducted by ministers who were preach- 
ing during the vacation season at Chatham. 
Wonderful interest has developed. The 
church steeple has been rebuilt, and the 
clock has been repaired. Soon the clock 
will be connected with the bell and Yar- 
mouth will again hear the hours struck by 
the clock on the Universalist church. The 
organ has been repaired and tuned. Paint- 
ing has been done on the inside of the 
building, and the outside is to be painted. 
Services are being held regularly, in con- 
nection with Chatham, on the second and 
fourth Sundays of each month. Another 
of our churches recently visited by fire 
is the church at Marlboro. Undaunted 
and undismayed our Marlboro friends, 
under the leadership of their minister, 
have restored their building, making a 
better plant than they had before. * * 
Other Things.—On Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 
Beverly held a Home-coming Celebration, 
when all of the old-time members of the 
parish were welcomed. Dr. Marshall, 
Manager of the Publishing House, was the 
preacher on Oct. 17. Dr. Marshall was 
pastor in Beverly from 1891 to 1898. 
Essex, which is one of Rev. John Ratcliff’s 
churches, as well as Beverly, celebrated 
its ninetieth anniversary on Oct. 15, 16 
and 17. The State Superintendent was 
the speaker at the Fellowship Supper on 
Oct. 15. The Porter Square Church, the 
Third Universalist Society of Cambridge, 
has been celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the building of its present church 
edifice. The church was first used on 
September 14, 1876. Rev. Lucius R. Paige, 
the minister, busied himself all summer in 
supervising the installation of a new heat- 
ing system at a cost of nearly $3,000. 
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The lighting arrangements of the church 
are to be improved also very soon. Af- 
fairs move off with a rush in the pastorate 
at Amesbury of Mr. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr. On Oct. 8, there were seventy-three 
in the congregation. ‘“Teamwork’’ is 
the name of the new church calendar. A 
vested choir of young people appeared on 
Oct.10. The Y. P. C. U. is doing splendid 
work. It had a delegate at Worcester. 
On Oct. 1 a Boy Scout troop was organ- 
ized. A community pulpit and an equip- 
ment of the Hymns of the Church are 
additions which will come soon. Mr. 
Thorburn gave the morning sermon at the 
Merrimac Valley Conference in Nashua 
on Wednesday, Oct. 20. Rev. Delmar E. 
Trout has resigned as the minister of St. 
Paul’s Church in Springfield, closing a pas- 
torate of six years. The resignation has 
been accepted for Nov. 1. On Sunday, 
Oct. 24, the congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church will meet with the people of the 
North Congregational Church. Mr. Trout 
will preach the sermon. The Polar Fair 
will be held on Nov. 10 and 11. It is 
good news in Lynn, as it is to all of us 
in the state, that, although Dr. Perkins 
has decided to go to Washington, he is 
not to leave this section before the first 
of January. The Lynn School of Re- 
ligious Education, of which Carl A. Hempel 
is director, opened in the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Broad Street, on 
Oct. 4.. There are five members on the 
faculty, Mr. Hempel, Professor Warm- 
ingham and Laura M. Armstrong, both 
of Boston University, Rev. Charles B. 
McDuffee, and Alice E. Leslie. Repairs 
on the Chelsea church, mainly upon the 
tower, have been made at a cost of $1,500. 
This amount, with the exception of only 
$100, had been paid by the opening of 
the new season. This small amount is 
plecged and will be paid soon. Mr. Mc- 
Intire has made an appeal for a modest 
amount of money to be used in his church 
school. A friend at once gave him $50. 
Now another sencs in $50. Other amounts 
will follow. And for what worthier pur- 
pose could money be bestowed? On Sun- 
day, Sept. 12, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing 
began his eighth year as pastor in Malden. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle announced its 
first supper for the season on Oct. 21. A 
Dramatic Club is one of the new organiza- 
tions. On Nov. 11, Miss Marguerite 
Ammann will present “The Country 
Covsin” under the auspices of the Women’s 
Auxiliary. Mr. Cowing’s church calendar 
comes out this fall with certain decided 
improvements. On the front is a cut of 
the tower of Malden’s fine church home. 
The annual Travelers’ Sale will be held 
on Dec. 6. Rev. Perey T. Smith in his 
little calendar expresses appreciation for 
the new sters in the vestry of the New 
Becford Church, placed there by Mr. 
Bullard. The vestibule has been freshly 
painted during the summer. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary has enrolled nine new members. 


The church school now has a junior church. 
It is reported from Grace Church, Lowell, 
that Mr. Harold Conklin, church school 
superintendent for a number of years, 
has resigned, the position to be taken by 
Mr. Ralph Johnson. Nine new members 
have been added to the Junior Y. P.C.U., 
making the enrollment now seventy-six. 
The Men’s Club opened its year witha 
supper on Oct. 14. The church fair is to 
be held in the second week of November. 
Refreshed and renewed by his long trip 
abroad, Dr. Tomlinson begins with vigor 
a large year’s program at the First Church 
in Worcester. On one Sunday evening 
in each of the next five months an illus- 
trated lecture will be given, covering the 
story of Dr. Tomlinson’s visits. On 
Oct. 26, the subject of the first lecture will 
be ‘‘Days on the Nile.” In North Adams, 
on four of the October Sundays, : Rev. 
C. C. Conner is preaching sermons upon 
“The Four Hells of Sacred Scripture.” 
The consideration of these subjects was 
suggested by a lengthy discourse by a 
visiting priest, reported fully in the local 
paper. The refinishing of the church, so 
satisfactorily done, has cost $1,500. Mr. 
Bedford, in memory of his mother, offers 
to pay $500 of this amount. The execu- 
tive committee expects to secure the 
remaining $1,000 promptly. * * A Mis- 
sionary Trip.—-The Massachusetts Su- 
perintendent recently made along Cape 
Cod an “official visitation” covering the 
major portion of a week. There are seven 
Universalist churches along the Cape from 
Provincetown to Plymouth. Preaching 
services were held on Sunday in Chatham 
and Yarmouthport. The parishioners at 
Provincetown gathered in splendid num- 
bers on a week night to listen to the Su- 
perintendent, and to tender him a recep- 
tion. Some day we are again to have a 
resident minister in Provincetown. Even 
now, if a Universalist parson were to take 
charge of our parish there, for the greater 
part of the year he would be the only 
resident Protestant clergyman in the town. 
One should hasten to make an exception 
in that statement of the Rev. Nancy P. 
Smith, who resides in Provincetown. All 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Elizabeth Randall, preceptress 
for many years at Dean Academy and one 
of the Massachusetts State Sunday School 
Supervisors, is at the State Hospital in 
Foxboro. She will appreciate both letters 
and calls from her friends. 


Rey. William Wallace Rose of Rochester, 
New York, recently began his fourth year 
as instructor in the Public Speaking 
Class of the Rochester Young Men’s 
Christian Association School. A class of 
fifty men, the limit, is made up of sales- 
men, professional men, business managers, 
one labor leader and one ex-professional 


will gladly give her the credit for think- 
ing out and very largely carrying through 
most of the achievements in the Province- 
town church in the past several years. 
She affirms that Provincetown can have a 
settled Universalist minister once more, 
and those who know what Mrs. Smith 
said about purchasing the house and land 
in front of the church, and the improve- 
ments upon the church property, and 
the holding of regular Sunday evening 
services (conducted by laymen) now in 
their seventh year, will be quite ready to 
unite in the affirmation that Provincetown 
can, and probably will, have again its 
own Universalist minister. At Wellfleet, 
where we now have no church, the Su- 
perintendent called upon Mrs. Freeman, 
Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Lawrence, formerly 
of Medford, three who are still loyal to. 
the faith of our fathers. Rev. Thomas 
Cross now lives in Orleans. Fine reports. 
were heard of his work in both Orleans 
and Eastham. We used to have a Uni- 
versalist church in Hyannis which “did 
business” as a Universalist church. The 
church property is still there, the best 
Protestant church property in Hyannis. 
It has become the meeting-house of the 
Federated Church, of which the Rev. 
Charles W. Helsley of Boston University 
is the pastor. The Federated Church is 
rendering a rich and timely service in 
Hyannis and Mr. Helsley is a minister of 
the type required in the new day. * * 
Pastoral Matters.—On Sunday morning, 
Oct. 38, Mrs. Katherine H. Ball was or- 
dained in the church over which she is the 
minister, Winter Hill, Somerville. Mrs. 
Ball had been licensed as a preacher for 
nearly twelve years. Those who had parts. 
in the service, besides Mrs. Ball, were 
Dr. Huntley, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, and 
the Superintendent. Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton was officially installed as minister 
in Weymouth on Wednesday, Oct. 13. 
The Convention, having taken over the 
church property at Medford Hillside, in- 
tends to renew services there and to rebuild 
the parish strength. The Superintendent 
opened the season’s services on Oct. 10. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


prize-fighter. While ‘public speaking’’ 
is the general object of this class, the ac- 
quisition of confidence on the part of the 
students is the immediate goal sought by 
most of the men. 


Mrs. Edward M. Barney, of 21 Baltimore 
St., Lynn, Mass., is president o* the Lynn 
Bird Club, which has just issued an at- 
tractive program of outings for 1926-1927 |, 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., has announced a series of Sunday 
morning sermons to extend throughout 
the year and to be delivered vs vally every 
other week. The subject is “150 years of 
American Freedom.” Under the sub- 
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heading, “The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” he will discuss ‘““The Declaration in 
the Making,” and “The Declaration 
Made.” Under ‘Makers of the Basic 
Freedom” he will speak on Thomas Paine, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and Samuel Adams. Under 
“Makers of the Larger Freedom” he will 
speak on William Lloyd Garrison, Booker 
T. Washington, Dorothea Dix, Susan B. 
Anthony, George William Curtis, Frances 
Willard, Jacob Riis, Jane Addams, and 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 


Mrs. A. K. Carrier of Imperial, Calif., 
writes that they have taken the Leader 
in her family more than fifty years. 


Twenty years at church without miss- 
ing a Sunday! That is the record of Mr. 
Charles L. Abbott, of the Universalist 
parish in Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Abbott, 
who is treasurer of the church and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, now walks 
seven miles to services and is always one 
of the first arrivals. 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College has had the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity conferred upon him 
by the Meadville (Unitarian) Theological 
School. 


Rev. H. T. Crumpton, formerly of 
Brewton, Ala., has accepted a call to 
Hoopeston, Ill., and will begin service 
there Nov. 1. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester, of the School 
of. Religion in Tufts College, and Mrs. 
McCollester are sailing to-day on the 
Leviathan of the United States Lines to 
_make a quick trip to Paris to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Gallaher. Mrs. Gallaher was 
Miss Katherine McCollester. Dr. Mec- 
Collester will be gone about six weeks. 
Professors Skinner and Auer will carry on 
his work and Professor Skinner will act 
as Dean. 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Miss M. Agnes Hathaway 
representative of the National Missionary 
Association, spent a week in Washington 
and rendered great service in making 
people understand better why the Uni- 
versalist church is working in Japan and 
the conditions that obtain in that country 
now. Miss Hathaway addressed the Ors 
timist Literary Club upon “The Relations 
of the United States and Japan,”’ the Mis- 
sion Circle on “Our Work at the Black- 
mer Home,’ and preached a_ beautiful 
and effective sermon at the Sunday serv- 
ice. She also attended a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association and spoke again. 
Mrs. Williams, former president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, gave her a luncheon, and Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, former member of the National 
Board, gave an afternoon reception in 
her honor. 

Illinois 


Litchfield.—The First Universalist 
church reopened Sept. 5 with an evening 
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service by Rev. Almira Cheney. Dr. 
J. S. Cook of Beecher City held a series 
of meetings from Sept.22to27. The meet- 
ings were well attended. Dr. Cook’s 
many friends in Litchfield were glad to 
again have the pleasure of hearing him. 
Rev. Almira Cheney will conduct a morn- 
ing service every Sunday during the 
month of October. The Ladies’ Aid 
resumed activities Oct. 7, when plans were 
made for the necessary $100 to complete 
payments on the installation of our new 
furnace. Miss Cheney plans to have a 
church night every Wednesday evening. 
The Mission Circle expects to buy and 
dress a doll for the Japan festival. Oct. 6 
the members met to hear reports of dele- 
gates to the State Convention at Elgin, 
Ill., after which the trustees held a meet- 
ing. 
Indiana 

Indianapolis—Rev. Fred A. Line, 
pastor. Attendance at the morning 
church services shows a marked increase. 
We are broadcasting our services every 
Sunday morning this month from 11 a.m. 
to 12.15, central time. The station is 
WFBM, wave length 268. We will be 
glad to have our friends listen in at that 
hour. The pastor is preaching a series of 
sermons on “Universalism,” with the 
following subjects for the month: “For 
Humanity’s Sake,’ “Jesus, the Great 
Modernist,” “A New Bible,” “The Day of 
Judgment,” and ‘The Triumphs of God.” 
The Men’s Fellowship Club bids fair to 
become one of the strongest organizations 
of the church. The Everybody-for-the 
Church canvass conducted by the men 
resulted in the largest total subscription 
in the history of the church and in interest- 
ing a number of new people. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. The annual Home-coming services of 
this church were held Sunday, Oct. 10, 
beginning with the Sunday school session 
at 9.30. There were 105 at Sunday school. 
At 12.30 a basket dinner was served to 
about 175, there being a number of our 
friends from Indianapolis, McCordsville, 
and Lawrence in attendance. The Home- 
coming service was held at 2 o’clock with 
special musical numbers and a sermon by 
the pastor. The men and women of this 
church served dinners at the State Fair 
in September, clearing $650. Our people 
are working hard to clear the indebtedness 
on their church. 

Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Willard O. Bodell, 
pastor. The second Sunday in October 
was observed as Rally Day, and the 
record shows the largest attendance in 
both church and Sunday school since the 
services were resumed. A new heating 
plant was installed during the summer. 
The Y. P. C. U. has maintained a 100 per 
cent attendance mark since vacation, 
Light refreshments are served every other 
Sunday night at the close of services, 
The Clara Barton Guild is a live wire or- 
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ganization. Fifteen young women com— 
prise the membership. They give $100 
per year to the running expenses of the 
church, and contributions to other calls 
last year were $40. ,The superintendent 
and most of the teachers in the Sunday 
school aremembers of the Guild, and prac- 
tically all are members of the choir; and 
if there is any other little thing that needs 
to be done we always find them willing. 
It had been the intention of the Waterloo 
congregation to join with Osage in a 
union service at the Little Brown Church 
in the Vale on the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber, but the sudden death of a prominent 
member of the Waterloo church made it 
necessary to cancel this arrangement. 


Maine 


- Gardiner.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. The pastor’s assistant, Miss Frances 
Collins, is proving a great help in the 
church school work, and in the follow up 
work. Rally Day was observed Sunday, 
Oct. 8. The church attendance was good. 
The real emphasis was put upon the church 
school rally. We reached high water 
mark in attendance in the history of the 
church school. Several new pupils have 
been added to our enrollment. Four 
joined the church Oct. 10. On Thursday 
evening was held a Fellowship Supper for 
church members only. It was an attempt 
to make church membership mean more 
and to work up interest in this side of our 
church life. Forty-five members were 
present to answer to the roll call. The 
supper was surely worth while. Real 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
church was manifest. A committee on 
church membership has been appointed 
and a Cefinite goal set for the number of 
new members this year. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. Hal. T. Kearns, pastor. 
Our church property has been thoroughly 
redecorated. We have spent about $4,000 
on it this summer. We have also nearly 
tripled our income for current expenses 
since Mr. Kearns came here, and have 
received sixty-five new members into the 
church. We are on the up-grade. 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The church opened with big congrega- 
tions after vacation. The church school 
and Y. P. C. U. opened at the same time 
and many new faces were noticed in each. 
A big series of union evening meetings are 
being planned with the other Protestant. 
churches of the city. A series of this kind 
held last year met with very marked suc- 
cess. Many of ovr young people have 
gone away to college this year. Benjamin 
Hersey is studying for the ministry in Tufts 
and Cliiton Price in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Imogene Nichols, cavghter of 
the pastor, is taking a college course in 
Wheaton College, Barbara Symon’s and 
Charlotte Smith are at Westtrook Semi- 
nary, Doris Hill is at Northfield Seminary, 
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Louise Moser at the State Normal in 
Salem, Geraldine Durkee is at Russell 
Sage in Troy and Eleanor Barnett at 
Wheaton. Barbara Poor is studying at 
Boston University and Bradford Davis at 
Northeastern University. No church in 
our denomination can boast of a finer 
group of young people. In spite of the 
fact that these are away, we have a very 
fine group in our Y. P. C. U. and the de- 
votional meetings are an inspiration. A 
big fair is planned for November and 
many important meetings are scheduled 
for the winter season. The parish house 
is ever a hive of industry. © 


New Hampshire 


Marlboro.—Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. On the Sunday following the 
State Convention at Claremont a ten- 
minute written report was read by one of 
the delegates-from this church, at the 
morning service. The congregation was 
much interested. At the opening of that 
service three children were christened. 
The ladies of the church recently had a 
successful harvest dinner and _ supper. 
The Sunday school class of girls and boys 
of high school age recently held an eve- 
ning party in a neighboring grove. Frank- 
forts, marshmallows and rolls were toasted 
over a fire and hot cocoa was served from a 
kettle. Each member of the class had 
invited a friend and the affair proved very 
satisfactory. The class will hold a series 
of such parties, in the homes of members, 
during the winter. The annual fair and 
dramatics under the management of the 
Ladies’ Circle will be held in the town hall 
Nov. 5. 

New York 


Middletown.—Rev. George H. Welch, 
pastor. The work for the new year started 
off well with the usual congregation back 
in place on the opening day, Sept. 12. 
The pastor and his family enjoyed a long 
vacation in Vermont and New York state. 
The church school is becoming stabilized 
and on a good basis. The teaching force 
has been gradually built up until now we 
have a consecrated group of teachers who 
are on hand every Sunday. On Sunday, 
Oct. 3, Rev. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, occupied the pulpit. 
Mr. Richards has been in the North for 
several months promoting the particular 
work of the Tarpon church in building a 
new edifice around the paintings of Mr. 
Inness. The young people earned the 
money and sent four delegates to the con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 

Chio 

Mt. Gilead.—Rey. Sara L. Stoner, pas- 
tor. The church was hostess to the 
Sawyer Association, Sunday, Sept. 12. 
The occasional sermon was given by the 
pastor, Mrs. Stoner, the topic being “Why 
IT preach Universalism.” The evening 
sermon was by Rey. George C. Baner, 
D. D., of Akron, on “The Challenge to the 
Church.” Superintendent Stanley C. 
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Stall was at his best, rendering valuable 
service “all day long.” He captured a 
fine offering. The Mt. Gilead Sunday 
school is small but it is a 100 per cent 
school. E. J. Wieland, superintendent, is 
always on the job. Two new members 
were added Sunday, Oct. 10. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Church and Sunday school opened 
the second Sunday in September with 
good attendance. Plans are on foot for a 
busy year. We had a fine Rally Sunday 
in the church and Sunday school the last 
Sunday in September. It was the largest 
attendance of the present pastorate, which 
is now coming toward the end of the fifth 
year. Our annual parish meeting, which 
by an amendment to the by-laws was 
changed from December to the first Mon- 
day in October, was held this year under 
the new plan. Reports showed the church 
in fine condition. Each year of the present 
pastorate has shown a gain over the pre- 
ceding year in every way, and the year 
just closed was no exception to the rule. 
Our pastor is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on ‘‘What and Why I Believe.” 
Sunday, Oct. 17, as arranged by the Rhode 
Island Protestant Ministers’ Association, 
was exchange Sunday. Mr. Soule ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. G. E. Hatha- 
way, Unitarian, of Providence. Plans 
are under way for the observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
our church Feb. 4, 1927, to include a sup- 
per and entertainment on that date and a 
special religious service Feb. 6. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. Edwin P. Wood, 
pastor. Church resumed Sept. 12. There 
has been good attendance at services, and 
a real vital interest in parish activities. 
A family supper was held Oct. 6 under 
direction of the Woman’s Alliance. The 
unique feature of this supper was the 
schedule of prices, as follows: One person 
50 cents; two persons, same family, 90 
cents (for group); three persons, same 
family, 80 cents; four persons, same 
family, 70 cents; five persons, same family, 
60 cents; six persons, same family, 50 
cents; seven persons, same family, free. 
The attendance was 235. First prize 
awarded to a family of eight. 

* * 


ATLANTA’S NEW MINISTER 
(Continued from page 25) 

both the Unitarian and the Universalist 
denominations, responding as far as pos- 
sible to the appeals from headquarters. 

Mr. Scott will retain his Universalist 
fellowship and receive the fellowship of 
the Unitarian body. He will be loyalto 
both, but he will be loyal to that which is 
more important than either one of these 
spiritual communions—the cause of pure 
Christianity and liberal religious thought. 
Backed by an unusual company of intel- 
ligent, farsighted, devoted men and women, 
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the Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta 
under the ministry of a most competent 
man is set to go.—The Christian Register. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 
(Continued from page 2) 

1.30 to 2.30 p. m. Institute groups. 
1. “Directing Our Churches in a Program 
for World Peace,” Prof. C. R. Skinner. 
2. “Preparing Our Churches for a Greater 
Christian Catholicity,” Rev. W. E. Gil- 
roy, D. D., editor of the Congregationalist. 
2.30. Address, “Constructive Thinking,” 
Prof. J. A. F. Auer, Ph. D. Closing word 
and prayer, Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D. 

All Universalist ministers of Massa- 
chusetts are invited. Traveling expenses 
will be pooled. Ministers from adjoining 
states cordially welcomed. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS ~ 


Speakers for the Boston Ministers’ — 
Meetings for the five Mondays in Novem- ~ 
ber are: Nov. 1, Rev. Charles Conklin, 
D. D. Nov. 8, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Nov. 
15, Lieut. Alden G. Alley. Nov. 22, Rev. - 
Lucius R. Paige. Nov. 29, Rev. John C. -} 
Lee, D. D. : : 

On Monday, Dec. 6, Rev. V. E. Tomlin- — 
son, D. D!, will be the speaker. 3 


Notices 
ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Illinois Uni- _ 
versalist Convention will convene at Chicago, Oct. — 
25, at 12 o’clock, for the examination of Mr. Harold — 
Lumsden, ‘as to his fitness in purpose, character _ 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist ~ 

church.” 
L. Ward Brigham, Secretary. 

* OK 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet ~ 


in 58th annual session in the new Universalist church ~ 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, on Nov. 9 at 1 o’clock, for | 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may come legal- 
ly before the Convention. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 

= & 

Y. P. C. U. BANQUET 


The Young People’s Christian Union of Gardiner, 
Me., extends a cordial invitation to all the young 
people of the state, whether members of the Union 
or not, to attend the annual Pep Banquet, Friday 
evening, Oct. 29. 

Will each pastor try to find out how many from 
his chureh are coming and how many will need 
entertainment one night and notify Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, Gardiner, Me. 

Robert Manson, President, 
oe 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The ordination of Rev. Robert Cummins will 
occur at Milford, Ohio, Sunday evening, Oct. 31, — 
1926. 

A letter of transfer to the Maine Convention has ~ 
been granted Rev. Robert M. Rice. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


WANTED 
A competent piano teacher for Camp Hill 
(Alabama) school for whites. Salary $700 includ- 
ing board. Position available at once. 
Address: LYMAN WARD, 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goode 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encotrage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


‘under David Fisher. 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
~schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
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and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories,. 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
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Crackling 


The doctor had just been visiting an 
Irish patient, and as the man’s wife was 
showing him out he said to her, “Your 
husband’s not so well to-day, Mrs. Ma- 


loney. Is he sticking to the simple diet 
I prescribed?” 

“He is not, sorr,’’ came the reply. “He 
says he’ll not be after starvin’ himself to 
death just for the sake of livin’ a few years 
longer.” —E'pworth Herald. 

kerk 

A popular actor was appearing as Sid- 
ney Carton in “A Tale of Two Cities.” 

“Tt is a far, far better thing that I do,” 
he declaimed, ‘than I have ever done be- 
fore.”’ 

“T think he was better in ‘Busted 
Hearts,’ ”’ whispered a girl in the audience. 
—Leouisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘“Isn’t it difficult to keep your 
household budget straight?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “My dear— it’s ter- 
rible. This month I’ve had to put in four 
mistakes to make mine balance correctly!”’ 
—The Passing Show. 


* 


“Eric, dear. Don’t go too far in the 
water!” 

“But, look, Daddy’s out a long way.” 

“T know, dear, but your father’s in- 
sured!’”’—-The Humorist (London). 

* * 

Mother: 
dear.” 

Little Daughter: “But, Mother, polite 


people don’t notice.’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


“Polite people don’t yawn, 


Automobile Salesman: “You will find 
this car great on hills, sir.” 

Impatient Prospect: ‘Yes, yes, I know; 
but how is it on pedestrians?” —Exchange. 
* * 

DEAD MAN HELPING WIFE 

INTO CAR WHEN FATAL 
SHOT IS FIRED 
— Headlines in a San Antonio paper. 
* * 

The Charleston is reputed to have been 
originated by a college student who ab- 
sent-mindedly stuck a lighted pipe in his 
hip pocket.—Red Cat. 

* * 

“Do let me see your engagement ring.” 

“Sorry. I’ve just returned it to Billie; 
but if you’re really keen I can easily make 
it up again.”— Punch. 

It is less than four months now to Janu- 
ary—the period of frosts and pipe-bursts. 
You’ll be wanting a plumber then, so send 
now.— Punch. 

* * 

Rich Restaurant Owner Kills Girl 
and Himself and Withholds Reasons.— 
Jamestown (N. Y.) paper. 

* * 

“‘Are mine the only lips you ever kissed?” 

“Yes, darling, and the nicest.”—Tit- 
Bits. 
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